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Let Us Call 


“We love the amateur, but we respect the pro- 
fessional,” says Harold Benjamin in recounting 
his experience as a member of a regular army out- 
fit, His battery was thrown into the front line, 
indeed, actually ahead of the front line, to fight 
4 reat-guard action covering a retreat. Now, the 
front line is no place for an artillery unit, as those 
who have had military experience will know. 
Nevertheless, this battery of professional soldiers 
skillfully cleared for action, their very lives at 
stake. Sergeants calmly tossed sand into the wind 
and gave their gunners the “‘windage’’; wounded 
infantrymen were rescued in matter-of-fact fash- 
ion. Composed, collected, and calling upon years 
of experience and training to meet just such an 
emergency, these professionals coolly prepared to 
fight expertly, and, if necessary, to die heroically, 
but without heroics. 

As part of the personnel of this battery, there 
was a platoon of riflemen, sixty per cent of whom 
wore the expert marksman medal. These riflemen 


deployed and quietly waited until German helmets 
appeared over the ridge ahead in attack forma- 


tion. Then, calmly, each rifleman began shooting, 
each picking out his individual target and each 
drilling that target literally between the eyes. 

A rear-guard action is the result of a desperate 
situation, a part of a retreat. Soldiers are trained 
for it, just in case; but they hope never to be 
called upon to fight one. It is to be avoided if at 
all possible. And, however necessary a rear-guard 
action may be, back of the wavering front lines 
an offensive campaign must be organized—unless 
total defeat be admitted in advance. We would 
like to see some attention paid, in educational 
dircles, to the organization of such a campaign, 
enlisting the highest talents in the profession. We 
are more than tired of crises, particularly crises 
caused by neglect, by lack of vision, by lack of 
cooperation, or, as we suspect has often happened 
in both politics and education, by studied attempts 
to create crises for not altogether noble ends. 

But to come back to Harold Benjamin's bat- 
tery. The skill of these riflemen, like skill in any 
other profession, carried with it grave responsi- 
bility. They were shooting to kill, as professional 
soldiers always do; but make no mistake about it, 
they knew their targets were enemies, and not 
possible friends. 
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Our Shots 


There was a great deal of ‘‘shooting” in Atlan- 
tic City last month, much of it not too profession- 
al, and much of it with shotgun and buckshot 
instead of the rifle. There were a few specific tar- 
gets. But there was more than a little name- 
calling, attribution of motives, and guilt by associ- 
ation, the very methods we deplore when used 
against us. More than likely a few friends were 
killed. 

For instance, “academic freedom’ was not 
defined with the care approaching the statement 
quoted in last month’s PH1 DELTA KAPPAN. 
Nor was there sufficient recognition of the fact 
that there és such a thing (yes, we shall use the 
ugly word) as treason. Only Walter Reuther’s 
incisive mind saw and stated the ultimate, that 
treason, wherever found, must be dealt with with- 
out mercy. There are such things as freedom of 
press, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of worship. There is such a thing 
as “academic freedom,” but like the professional 
soldier, the privilege of academic freedom calls 
for measured responsibility. 

We believe that the profession cannot take the _ 
position of requesting “special privilege,” nor 
do we believe that it will, if the rank and file can 
make themselves heard. Academic freedom can- 
not be abused to satisfy the martyr complex of 
some individuals. It must not be used to protect 
subversives and subversive teaching. The public, 
upon which education so completely depends, will 
simply not stand for it. 

There 7s such an ugly thing as treason and from 


‘time immemorial, governments have had the right 


to preserve themselves. This includes the moral 
right to put down rebellion. In fact, it might 
almost be said that only those rebellions which 
succeed are moral. We fought a great war among 
ourselves to settle the question of whether our 
own government has the right to put down not 
only rebellion, but even secession. Lincoln prayed 
for Divine blessing, “That this nation, under 
God, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Not many Americans, perhaps, know much 
about it, but one thing is certain, Communism 
does advocate overthrow of government by force. 
The public instinctively knows this, and educa- 
tion and educators will be extremely wise to be 

(Continued on page 296) 
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At the January meeting of the Spokane (Beta Epsi- 
lon) Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, the member- 
ship voted to request me to write a letter to the Execu- 
tive Secretary commending PH!t DELTA KAPPAN 
magazine for its improved appearance and excellent 
professional articles. Members expressed the opinion 
that the officers and the editor of the magazine deserve 
special praise for the high quality of the publication. 
—Roger W. Chapman, Secretary. 


Careful blending around a theme 


Seldom am I sufficiently motivated to write a letter 
of commendation to an editor or publisher. But the 
striking improvement in the quality, in the obvious 
care and thoroughness in the selection of articles, the 
careful blending of them around the theme for the 
particular issue all have helped to impell me to express 
sincere approbation. Such quality distinctly adds to my 
pride and interest in Phi Delta Kappa and I am con- 
fident that Pot Kappan will continue toward its 
objective of unusual excellence—Leo L. Nussbaum 


(Upsilon 808). 


Likes overall appearance 

I just wanted you to know that I think the PH1 
DELTA KAPPAN has vastly improved. . . . The quality 
of the articles chosen, the general format, and the over- 
all appearance set a new high for Phi Delta Kappa. My 
sincerest congratulations on a wonderful job.—Vincent 


McGuire (Beta Xi 18). 


May be too soon to tell! 

Congratulations on doing a fine job of revitalizing 
the Put DELTA KAPPAN in the few short months you've 
been at the helm!—Garrett L. Starmer (Delta 1233). 


Aristocracy in Democratic Education 

. .. Unless we have aristocracy in learning, we shall 
not have education at all! In the present day worship 
of semantics some educators seem hypnotized by the 
trickery of words. Call something “democratic,” ipso 
facto, it is right! However, if education is to develop 
a child to his maximum ability, it must give him the 
best that man has produced—the aristocracy of learning. 

Of course, learning democracy is an essential that 
all children must have. . . . Children must know their 
rights and the rights of others. They must know their 
responsibilities and the responsibilities of others. They 
must learn further their relationships with others. 
Rights, Responsibilities, and Relationships are the sec- 
ond set of 3 R’s. These are also fundamentals. 

Basic though democratic education is, there is some- 
thing more. The interests, needs, capabilities, powers, 
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and capacities of each individual child must be guided 
and recognized for what they are. . . . Each child 
should be given the opportunity, within the level of 
his comprehension, of reading the best that has been 
written; of listening to the best music, best drama, and 
best poetry; of learning about the best lives that haye 
been lived; of seeing the best (even if they are only 
copies) that man has fashioned in the various arts and 
sciences; of knowing the best aspirations. 

Not by a majority vote on these issues do we de. 
termine the best. . . . If our children are not to lear 
the best in school, where else are they to learn it? 
Lawrence Webber (Lambda 1012). 


An extremely unhealthy position 

. . . If you will consider other professio-al journals 
you read—and which other Kappans also read 
you will worry less about whether a topic is treated 
from all angles. . . . If you think it always wisest to 
be “for” something before you are “agin” it, you will 
be laying open your pages to an awful lot of bird. 
brained heresies, as well as good ideas. . . . 

Put DeLta KapPaN should present a well-balanced 
diet of educational thinking, . . . 

The professional educational press has followed the 
JCET “line” almost 100 per cent, . . . with few avenues 
left to present even a middle-of-the-road view on tele- 
vision in education. The JCET has waged one of the 
most successful propaganda campaigns in educational 
history. . . . I hope the article (see page 289) will stir 
up useful discussion. Educators need to know that 
there are at least two sides to educational television. 
With not a word of question raised in any general edu- 
cational or popular journal concerning educational TV, 
I personally feel we are in an extremely unhealthy con- 
dition. It makes one wonder how many other important 
educational issues are being presented one-sidely.— 
Robert E. Schreiber (Zeta 1278). 


The February PHt DELTA KApPPAN is the most 
heartening thing that has happened to me in a long, 
long time. As I have said before, I do not believe many 
administrators are aware of the artificial barriers which 
have arisen between them and the teachers. I think such 
articles, in a magazine of this caliber, may bring 
recognition of these barriers, and recognition should 
logically be followed by remedy. 

I like the way your editorial comment insists that 
the administrator is an “educational leader,” for only 
in this position can he hope to accomplish anything 
Your examples of the proprietary attitude are sound, 
for I have heard this again and again. As for me,! 
do not object to being included as one of “my faculty’ 
so long as the accent is kept on “faculty.” As you poitt 
out, too often it is misplaced to fall on “my.” This mett 
matter of terminology is a much sorer spot in stif 
relations, though, than most administrators would eves 
dream it could be. 

I have thought for a long time now that education 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Education for National Debility 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


(The following analysis presents a clear picture 
of the ways in which a conqueror makes use of educa- 
tion to debilitate a country. Standing out from the 
maze of educational practices, physical, vocational 
and cultural education, laws, rules, directives, we 
see certain types of educational activity that play 
special voles. We can begin to predict what a con- 
quering country will do to its captives. There may 
be other goals than those I have isolated. But at 
least we can be sure that the conqueror will (1) try 
to capture the youth and separate them from their 
people, (2) widen social rifts and increase divisions 
in the people, and (3) seek to mold slave minds 
and train citizens who will be obedient to superior 
authorities —W .F.R.) 


E ARE ENGAGED in two wars, the Korean 

War—a shooting war, the third biggest 
foreign war in our history, and a Cold War which 
started about eight years ago, and promises to 
continue into the indefinite future. We are hasten- 
ing to make up for past mistakes, belatedly per- 
fecting our defenses, in the hope that our mani- 
fest strength may prevent World War III, a war 
which might well be the end of civilization, and 
return man to the cave. 

Whether you speak on education of the deaf, 
of running a guidance clinic, or translating Caesar 
at the bridge, or installing a public address sys- 
tem, you can convince yourself, and possibly oth- 
ers, that you are talking about education and 
national security. 

But some educational activities must be more 
important than others; there must be some hier- 
archy of relative values. Hence, we must try to find 
away to attack this elusive problem. It is difficult 
not only because it is complex, but also because 
many parts of it are so near and familiar to us. 

Suppose we try an approach that is completely 
different. Let us turn this problem around. Let us 
use a mirror, or turn the picture upside down, or 
stand on our heads! Suppose we look at educa- 
tion for national debility, the exact opposite of 
education for national strength. What would hap- 
pen to American education if we were to lose a 


‘From an address to the American Association of School 
Tators, Atlantic City, February 16, 1953. 
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* William F. Russell (Beta 851) is President, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


war and an enemy occupied our land? Suppose 
that they, because of fear of us, wanted to weaken 
us and keep us weak. Suppose that in the long 
run they wanted us to enjoy our weakness. What 
educational measures would they take? 


AN EDUCATIONAL MORGENTHAU PLAN 


Towards the close of World War II, a scheme 
was advanced for the treatment of captive Ger- 
many known as the Morgenthau Plan. The reason- 
ing behind it was: Germans had been the bane of 
civilization for generations; they had returned to 
barbarism and despotism; they had caused two 
wars, and were likely to cause another. How to 
keep them in leash? Simply compel them to revert 
to an agricultural economy and limit their indus- 
trial potential so as to prevent the fabrication of 
material necessary to modern war. 

Was there an educational side to the Morgen- 
thau Plan? If so, I never heard of it. But there 
have been other “Morgenthau” Plans, many of 
them, and most of them have made use of educa- 
tion for debilitation, to maintain the captured in 
captivity. The Turks kept Bulgaria under the yoke 
from 1398 to 1878, 480 years. The Colonial 
Powers, Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many and Japan held subject peoples in check 
for long periods of time. The Germans adopted 
a “Morgenthau” Plan for France which they ex- 
pected to endure for 1000 years. 


TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEBILITY 


Let us study what these conquerors did or did 
not do in education, as they introduced their own 
particular Morgenthau Plans into their colonial 
possessions. Let us detect how they used schools, 
teachers and other means of education to foster 
slavery, not liberty; for mational debilitation, 
rather than for national security and strength. 

Let us study the characteristics of educational 
“Morgenthau” plans as foisted on the Bulgarians 
by the Turks, on their colonies by the Great Pow- 
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ers, on the Manchurians by the Japanese, and on 
the French by the Nazis. To guide our thinking, 
let me give you an idea of the main educational 
objectives of such “Morgenthau” plans. They are: 

1. To capture the youth and separate them 
from their people. 

2. To widen social rifts and divide the people. 

3. To create the slave mind and the obedient 
citizen for a subject state, either by keeping the 
people in ignorance, or by stressing pacifism or 
slavery in their previous history, or by banning 
reference to or consideration of previous struggles 
for liberty or previous enjoyment of liberty, or by 
downright warping of facts and disregard of 
truth. 

The Turks, who kept Bulgaria captive for near- 
ly 500 years, made no use of popular education. 
The Bulgarians were allowed to wallow in ignor- 
ance of their glorious past. But the Turks fol- 
lowed the principle of separating the youth, which 
was, indeed, a basic tenet of the Ottoman Empire. 
Every few years, an inspector would come to each 
village. The boys were lined up, and the brightest 
and strongest selected, taken away, and then edu- 
cated in a variety of schools and institutions for 

in the military and civil service of that great 
and far-flung empire. Sons of native Turks could 
take posts in the judiciary and in the religious 
institutions; but all army officers, all civil gover- 
nors, even the Grand Vizier himself, came from 
among the children of captive peoples, all the way 
from Hungary to the Volga, to the Indian Ocean, 
to Gibraltar. The bright, the strong, the potential 
leaders were removed; and this process continued 
until the gradual decay of the Porte during the 
18th Century. 


THE TURKISH METHOD 


The Bulgarians, deprived of the most able of 
their youth, remained in ignorance of the fact that 
the First Bulgarian Empire, from 893 to 1018, 
was a time of great advancement. Gibbon gave it 
“a rank among the civilized powers of the earth.” 
Bulgaria had, among the Slavs, the first patriarch, 
the first church, the invention of the Slavic alpha- 
bet by two Bulgarian saints, Kyril and Methodius, 
the first schools, the first writers. 

Suddenly in 1762, into this cave of darkness 
came a brilliant light, a hand written publication, 
A History of the Bulgarian People, Tsars and 
Saints, by Father Paissi, a monk. It was copied by 
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hand; it was passed from person to person; and 


" stealing away the youth; the people, by the cre: 


all over the country people began to say, “We 
Bulgarians were once great and free, and we cap 
become so again.” They started to build schools 
Legacies were left to support education. Emigrees 
in foreign lands would send funds. By the time of 
the liberation, observers reported that they found 
schools everywhere, free and locally supported, 
run in opposition to the government, and that “it 
was difficult to find a single Bulgarian who could 
not read and write.’’ The Turks gradually ceased 


tion and operation of their own schools, ceased 
to have the slave mind; and Bulgaria shook of 


the Turkish yoke in 1878. 


How COoLoniAL Powers Dp It 


The Colonial Powers tried many varied educ- 
tional ““Morgenthau’’ plans. Explorers, freeboot- 
ers, adventurers, then traders, took over the lands 
of simpler and more primitive peoples; and the 
conquerors, in general, tried to maintain their 
subjects as simple, unspoiled, agrarian people, 
who would supply needed raw materials and who 
would purchase the surplus products of an indus- 
trial society. In general, little attention was paid 
to formal schooling, or to education or mis-educi- 
tion of the masses. Emphasis was put on separat- 
ing the youth and widening the rifts. Native lead- 
ers were set up as puppets. They were given great 
honors; but no authority. A native upper class 
was created or fostered. The select youth, the 
future puppets, were given the same education 
as the leaders of the master country. Thus the 
young puppets of Malaya, or India, or Morocco, 
were taken to Holland, or England, or France, 
given their secondary education in the selec 
schools and in the universities, Utrecht, Oxford, 
or the Sorbonne, with emphasis on Greek and 
Latin. They were trained for European high soc 
ety, but with no relation to the country of origin. 
The Colonial Powers did not capture the bodies 
of the youth, as did the Turks, but they did cap 
ture their minds and drove a wedge between them 
and their own people. The result was many a 
Aga Khan; only rarely, and lately, a Ghandi. ! 
suspect that the control of the Colonial Powers 
over their possessions began to weaken when 
modern education broke the grip of a formal 
useless academic training so well adapted to the 


creation of puppets. 
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THE JAPANESE WAY 


The Japanese in Manchuria adopted an educa- 
tional Morgenthau Plan for the control of the 
people of Manchuria which also followed the pat- 
tern we have just described. They set up their 
puppets. They educated the puppet youth in the 
fanciest Japanese schools. But they could not 
ignore Manchurian education, because, owing to 

jous missionary and government efforts, prior 
to the occupation by the Japanese, there were 
already in operation an appreciable number of 
schools. So with great cleverness the Japanese 
introduced an educational reform, a return to the 
ancient Chinese philosophy of Wangtao. This was 
an oriental contemplative way of thought, in 
which the ideal man would cultivate his garden, 
stay home, fight with no one, and if anyone caused 
him pain, just forget the whole thing. The Japa- 
nese were very glad to teach pacifism to the Man- 
churians, so long as they taught war to their own 
people. And they disguised it as a concession to 
the patriotic feelings of the Chinese. Surely there 
is no better way to make the slave mind than to 
revert to the native psychology of a previous 
period of slavery. 


THE Nazi ATTEMPT 


Nazi Germany chose a Morgenthau Plan for 
France so complicated that we must discuss it in 
more detail. It is difficult to distinguish between 
what was planned and what was accomplished; 
what applied to Occupied France, what to Vichy; 
what was only incidental, what was widespread. 
Nevertheless, the general pictuze stands out plain- 
ly in review. 

The Germans, and their puppets, went right to 
work to seal off the youth. They set up, under 
Vichy, a separate ministry of youth affairs, divid- 
ing and confusing the authority of the ministry 
of education. They abolished all youth organiza- 
tions, except those subscribing to Nazi principles. 
They started the “‘ateliers de jeunesse” Youth Cen- 
ters and stressed the policy of de-industrialization 
and back-to-the-land movements. In these Centers 
the youth were indoctrinated with what they 
alled “moral action,” which in reality was wor- 
ship of the Leader, reverence for the new regime, 
disparagement of parliamentary government (not 
‘difficult task in France), and collaboration with 
| the Germans. They replaced Liberty-Equality-Fra- 
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ternity with Work-Family-Motherland. Great em- 
phasis was put on physical education and athletics, 
gymnastics, work in the open air, and compulsory 
civilian service. It was suggested that all children 
8 to 15 should be taken over by the State; four 
million children in four thousand boarding schools. 


THE 1000 YEAR PLAN 


The Germans, and their puppets, then con- 
centrated on widening the rifts already found in 
France. One minor method was to the 
teaching of the Breton, Flemish, Provencal and 
Basque languages, to bolster separatist tendencies 
in Britanny, Flanders, Provence, and the Pyrenees. 
But the main wedge was driven between the peo- 
ple and their potential leaders. This was to be 
accomplished (remember Hitler thought that he 
was to be in France for 1000 years) by increasing 
the differences between elementary and secondary 
education, and by greatly restricting the number 
of pupils who could go to the university and to 
the higher technical schools. Earlier, France had 
had elementary schools for the masses and sec- 
ondary schools for the classes; only the favored 
few were permitted to attain higher education. 
More recently, the French had narrowed the gap; 
secondary schools had become free and modern- 
ized. The Nazis changed all that. They restored 
tuition payments. They stiffened the examinations. 
They forced an irrevocable choice and selection at 
the age of eleven. They made Latin compulsory. 
They abolished the ‘‘modern’”’ secondary school. 
Hitler set up a group of puppets in France; he 
intended to hold the French in their place; and 
their children were to be educated apart from and 
out of sympathy with the French people. 

When we examine German efforts to create 
the subservient mind, education for citizenship in 
a subject state, we find that the Nazis tried all 
the tricks used by other conquerors. They found 
to hand, in contemporary French history, just the 
educational ideals they desired. For old Marshal 
Petain, in 1934, had made an address on French 
education which had caused a great sensation. 
Education had failed in France, he said. The 
schools were without God, without patriotism. 
(“L’ecole sans Dieu; ecole sans patrie.” ) “The 
members of the teaching profession devote them- 
selves quite openly to the end of destroying the 
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On the contrary, continued the Marshal, in 
Italy, Germany and Russia “there are unfolding 
the greatest educational experiments in history 
under the control of the state.” What should be 
done? Give new education to the youth of France. 
Bind the school and the army closely together. 
“The army, the crown of national education, with 
its lofty lessons of equality, solidarity, discipline, 
and self-denial would come in its time to sow the 
seeds of the welfare of society and the superior 
interest of the state.’’ Three years later, General 
Weygand made essentially the same points. 
Around these generals were a group of perhaps 
otherwise distinguished professors and university 
men, who worked with the Marshal and the Vichy 
government. Hitler could make believe that he 
was working to a French tradition, not going 
back two thousand years as had the Japanese, but 
to the publicly expressed ideas of Petain and 
Weygand long before the debacle. 


How Ir Was DoNE 


How then were these totalitarian educational 
ideals implemented? 3 


They dismissed all teachers who were freemasons, 
recently naturalized, communists, trade union mem- 
bers, and Jews. 

They ordered all French children to wear the 
“francisque” an ancient Frankish battle-axe and made 
the Jews wear yellow stars. - 

They ordered Petain’s portrait to be hung in every 
school room. 

They abolished the normal schools. 

They proposed an hour each week in all primary 
schools on “Initiation into German life” and the 
creation in each school of a ‘‘Corner of Germany’’ to 
foster “the profound community of soul between the 
two countries.” 

Pupils were to march in step until they were 300 
meters away from the school. 

Minor modifications were made in the course of 
study. 

Significant changes were made in widely used text- 
books. 


(In one book on literature a story by Jerome K. 
Jerome entitled “About German Policemen” was re- 
placed by “A Visit to Baby.” In a sixth form Latin text 
the passage “Gaul is invaded by the Barbarians” was 
replaced by “Persia is invaded by the Barbarians.” 
“Statues and pictures are carried across the Rhine” 
became “Statues and pictures are carried out of 
Greece.” The sentence “The Germans, who have a 
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warlike spirit, are neighbors of the Belgians,” became 
“The Sammites, who have a warlike spirit, are neigh. 
bors of the Romans.” ) 


All reference to Alsace-Lorraine was banned. 


(Abel Bonnard, the fifth Vichy Minister of Educa. 
tion, ordered all teaching of history prior to the year 
1905 to stop. Cromwell and Calvin were omitted, No 
reference was permitted to the history of the Low 
Countries in the 17th Century, because it recounted 
the victorious struggle of an invaded people agains 
agression. In geography, no mention was to be made 
of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Yugoslavia or Greece.) 


Bonnard ordered the schools to take sides. 


(“An education based on neutrality can only be a 
worthless thing. England is the eternal enemy of 
France. We must rid ourselves of the idea that Des. 
cartes is the final representative of the French spirit 
We must throw him out the window.” ) 


FATIGUED AND DEPRESSED 


What would have happened in France if the 
Allied Powers had been unable to cross the chan- 
nel; if Hitler had been able to maintain the French 
in slavery? Certainly by 1944, when the Ameri- 
cans and British marched in, they found French 
young people in a state of fatigue, nervousness, 
and depression. Possibly it had been caused by 
undernourishment or by the necessity of lying, 
stealing, and deceiving. But it is reasonable, | 
think, to attribute it, in part, to education for 
slave citizenship, cleverly designed to aid power 
fully in the debilitation of France. 

We can now put down the mirror. We can tum 
the canvas right side up. No longer do we have 
to stand on our heads. What are, therefore, the 
imporiant areas in education for national security? 
To what general areas should we, school adminis 
trators and college presidents, pay particular atten- 
tion? The answer is obvious: (1) to the care and 
education of American youth, especially the older 
youth; (2) to education to create unity; (3) to 
education for citizenship. In relating education to 
national security, or to the Cold War, these are 
the critical areas. It is here that we should direc 


our efforts. 
THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


Youth as a group, like the poor, are always 
with us. Or, are they with us? Or against us? lt 
was mostly the youth that swept Mussolini into 
power. It was the youth that Hitler captured. No 
country can afford to neglect its youth. 

And American youth have been neglected, i 
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EDUCATION FOR 


the findings of the Youth Commission are valid. 
We, who studied the youth problem in great de- 
tail from 1935 to 1942, became convinced that 
America has a serious problem. In our Maryland 
study, where a large sampling of youth was inter- 
viewed at length, we found an unsettled age, from 
about 16 to 24, an age of shifting-part-time-alter- 
nating temporary employment, frustration, worry, 
a sense of non-belonging; and this continued un- 
til marriage and settling down to a permanent, 
satisfactory job. 
Our YOUTH UNSETTLED 

Here we find a flaw in our technique of look- 


py ing in the mirror. For while a conqueror would 
Des- try to gain control of this age group by mis-edu- 
rit. cation, I doubt if America will be able to solve 


this problem through schools and colleges. There 
area number of forces which will interlock; mili- 
tary service, preinduction training, veterans ad- 


’ ministration services and benefits, guidance clinics. 
ad The Youth Commission came to the firm con- 
ol, dusion that the so-called youth problem could be 
aa solved by earlier marriage and earlier permanent 
3, employment. These are now blocked by appren- 
by ticeship limitations by labor unions, seniority reg- 


ulations set up both by management and labor, 
minimum wage laws which operate against the 
beginner, and child labor regulations. 

There must be added emphasis on terminal 
institutes, work experience programs, cooperation 
between education and work. But the main need 
lies outside the field of education; reform of em- 
ployment practices; change of rules of manage- 
ment and labor; and arousal of public opinion in 
atime of great prosperity to the potential dif- 
ficulties ahead in time of distress. Work camps or 
public charity for the young, obviously a last re- 
sort, should be avoided. We need a new national 
Youth Commission to alert management, labor 
and the American people generally to the danger 
of neglecting the young adult, and to what can 
be done about it. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNITY 

The goal of the despot is “Divide and con- 
quet”’; he knows that ‘‘In unity there is strength.” 
Fortunately, we Americans no longer have any 
significant disunity based on geography or history. 
In World War I, the Zimmerman Note called 
upon the “lost provinces” of New Mexico, Ari- 
~na and California to revolt; but all it got was a 
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big laugh. Vermont once threatened to join Can- 
ada, but that has been forgotton for 160 years. 
New England once threatened to secede; and the 
South did secede. But there is no real difference 
any longer between North and South. 

Nor is there any important disunity between a 
leading class and a following. We have great 
social capillarity; there is constant movement up 
and down; and despite a few evidences of class 
consciousness, there is good feeling on the whole. 
Our disunities lie in racial and religious dis- 


- crimination, in conflict between capital and labor; 


possibly between city and country; and in ani- 
mosity from and towards a few national groups, 
such as the Mexicans along the border, the Puerto 
Ricans in New York, and the Pan-Slavs in certain 
areas of the Middle West. That these evidences 
of disunity are important is shown by the fact that 
it is to penetrate and to widen these rifts that the 
Communists are directing their attacks. 

Thus programs in our schools, designed to 
narrow rifts and promote unity, assume, in the 
light of the Cold War, a high priority. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


We now come to the most important area of 
all, citizenship education. Remember how Bul- 
garia, asleep in her chains, was roused by Father 
Paissi’s little text. Note how Japan anesthetized 
the Manchurians by a Chinese philosophy of non- 
resistance. Recall how the Germans perverted the 
minds of the French by removing the history of 
their liberty. 

Now I imagine that on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain there are architects, devising a ““Mor- 
genthau” Plan for the U.S.A., who are receiving 
reports from agents in this country. I can imagine 
what these reports must be: 

“The American people have little preparation for 
citizenship. Many do not vote. Often their govern- 
ment, whether national, state or local, is inefficient 
and corrupt. They tolerate, even enjoy, organized 
vice under the control of criminals. In one city, after 
full exposure by the Kefauver Committee, they voted 
a corrupt official back into office by a big majority. 
They don’t know much about their ideals. Their 
soldiers in Korea don’t know why they are fighting. 
We have been able easily to capture for Communism, 
not only members of underprivileged groups, but 
some of their wealthiest citizens and graduates of 
their leading universities. ‘These poor, foolish, stupid 

(Continued on page 266) 
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DUCATION is a social fact; it represents a 
social need, it has to meet a social test. It 
is provided in many ways, and only partly by 
schools! This fact elevates the work of the school, 
in a democracy at least, to a position of prime 
importance, a position it would not hold to 
the same degree in an authoritarian world. In 
the latter, it would be but one arm, along with 
other institutions, of an official education. Free 
men do not approach the problem this way. They 
create schools to lead young people into a free 
life, which they can enter only as they learn to 
do their own thinking, their own evaluation; they 
do not create schools to turn out unthinking 
replicas of any leader. 
The way of the school, or of the teacher, in 
a democracy is not easy. It is challenging, how- 
ever; it is exciting; it is humane. The school, 
and the teacher, must be related to many commu- 
nities, family, neighborhoods, political subdivi- 
sions, cultural units, religious associations, youth 
groups, and to the nation, frequently with over- 
tones of its world setting. All of these communi- 
ties of interest are continuously active as edu- 
cative forces and yet the school, serving them all, 
can serve no one to the exclusion of the others. 
These facts educators would do well to observe 
before they naively launch school community pro- 
grams. They need to know what communities 
of interest surround them, play upon them. They 
need to ask themselves more seriously than they 
yet have, what purpose they are to serve when 
they enter upon community programs. Some com- 
munity interests may prove to be miseducative, so 
far as the freeing of man is concerned. 


SHARING AN ENRICHED LIFE 


It is important to note what is involved in the 
social need for education. In the first place, the 
development of individuality is at stake. The hu- 
man infant, in its helplessness, would find no 
means of participating in the life around it were 
it not for the educative concerns of those who 
care for it, those who help it find its way in the 


1 Excerpts from an address before the Association for Super- 
in Development, Cleveland, Ohio, February 


The Community Educates 


By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


* H. Gordon Hullfish (Sigma 111) is Profes. 
sor of Education, Ohio State University, Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 


strange world of sights, sounds, things, and mean- 
ings that surround it. At this level education (not 
schooling) is responsible for the emergence of 
humanity, generation by generation. In the sec- 
ond place, this educative effort provides for the 
survival of the community, of the culture. It 
appears more and more certain today that we 
can annihilate man and his works if we stumble 
into the use of our newly developed instruments 
of destruction. It is certain that we can achieve 
cultural annihilation by calling off the educative 
effort. And the magnificent feature of our heri- 
tage is that we have always known this and acted 
upon it, developing thereby a school system de- 
signed to permit a// children to share an enriched 
life as they grow into an adulthood which — 
such sharing a test of its effectiveness. 

The child grows into patterns of behaving and 
believing long before it ever faces a need to 
think about how to behave or what to believe. 
And these patterns are developed within com- 
munities that share no single pattern, that are 
not forced by government to adopt one. It is 
here that we may find the distinctive purpose 
of American education. It is: to help young people 
discover, among the differences they properly 
cherish, the fact that life may best be enriched 
for all as they share together their concern to 
build out an ever-widening base of common in- 
terests. This asks no man to bow before a single 
interest that is imposed by others; it asks all men 
to recognize what American life has come more 
and more to reveal, that the road to the enrichment 
of life, for each and for all, is the road of ex: 
tended and shared common concerns. 

It is risky business for a school to undertake its 
proper work in serving the American heritage. 
Not all communities of interest want to share 
with other communities, not understanding what 
is within the heritage that has given them their 
chance to be distinctive. Where this is the fact, 

(Continued on page 278) 
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The Right Side 


IFFICULTIES which confront American leader- 
ship today are not limited to those which 
threaten the physical fabric of our lives—war, and 
litical and economic disruptions.‘ These are 
difficulties which are shared by many peoples, and 
they must be met by the united efforts of the 
freedom loving world. There are difficulties which 
are less tangible, less concrete, less easily definable, 
which filter into the interstices of our social sys- 
tem, and against which physical defenses, how- 
ever powerful and well-marshalled, are not suf- 
ficient. I am thinking of vast unspiritual attacks 
which operate by attrition rather than by direct 
fire, and which require as much vision, stamina, 
courage, and patience, as are required to meet the 
most dangerous frontal assaults. 


FULFILLMENT, Not EASE 


The primary challenge of our times is the 
deadly cynicism which has come to dominate the 
largest part of the world. It is the feeling that 
man is no longer in control of his own destiny; 
that there are vast impersonal social and eco- 
nomic forces which are too overwhelming to per- 
mit man to carve out an individual destiny. Things 
tide people. What is the good of planning for a 
career or for patient study in the areas of history 
and philosophy, which seem so irrelevant if short- 
ly civilian garb is to be exchanged for a uniform? 
What is the use of devoting years of preparation 
for a vocation when all around us we are living 
in the sterility of war crises? It is no wonder that 
a generation so reared should want to turn its 
back on crusade and service and should be cynical 
about proposals to improve the world. It is no 
wonder that such a generation should seek peace 
of mind by sloughing off responsibility. One of 
our primary tasks is to dissipate the spirit of de- 
featism and create an affirmative climate, a cli- 
mate of hope. 

The quest for peace of mind, which normally is 
worthy and wholesome, has become a dangerous 
fetish. We are flooded with prescriptions on how 


vigeerhts from an address before the Association for Super- 
Curriculum Development, Cleveland, Ohio, Februsry 
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to escape from anxiety and the best seller lists 
burgeon with guides to the Shangri-La of ease 
and serenity. The national code word seems to be 
“Relax.” We have virtually a national movement 
to evade any personal responsibilities which may, 
God forbid, affect the blood or agitate 
the colon. In political life the passion for relaxed 
living has created a formidable neo-isolationism. 
All too many Americans are tired of Europe, and 
Asia, and international involvements, and the 
taxes which provide underpinning for our Euro- 
pean allies. They look back nostalgically to the 
days when there were no Marshall Plans and 
Truman Doctrines, when we did not have to 
worry over who became Prime Minister of France, 
how the municipal elections went in Italy. Dut of 
course, there is no Shangri-La anymore, certainly 
not for a country which has become the main 
guardian of democratic values. The multiplication 
of problems is not a sign of decadence; it is a 
sign of power and maturity. Half a century ago, 
no one paid any attention to our role in the life 
of the western world and we could follow our 
parochial, plodding routines. Today, charged 
with the responsibility of protecting civilized 
values against one of history's most dangerous 
enemies, it is craven to glorify the escape from 
obligation as a worthy national aspiration. The 
goal of a great democracy should be fulfillment, 
not ease. It should be adequacy, not serenity. 


TiRED LIBERALS OF LITTLE FAITH 


A good part of the present neo-isolationism 
stems from a too-early disillusionment, of high 
hopes not immediately attained. Simply because 
One World does not emerge from a United Na- 
tions which is still in its swaddling clothes is no 
reason to lose faith in the validity of international 
cooperation. Simply because occasional rascals 


creep into our economic life, or pus pockets show 


up in our social system is no reason to lose faith 
in the democratic way. Yet a whole generation 
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of tired liberals have swung from high ideals to 
the ugliest forms of cynicism and escapism simply 
because the tempo of progress has been too slow 
fer them. It is commendable to strive for the 
best. But when only the better is achieved it is 
foolish to be scornful of the better and to identify 
it with the worst from which it has emerged. For 
then the quest for the best becomes the enemy of 
the quest for the better. In truth, real progress 
will never come from the dogmatic doctrinaires 
and the flashy verbalizers who speak brave words 
but whose impatience with tedious techniques of 
fulfillment leads to futility and impotence. 


FaitH Has ULTIMATE MEANING 


Modern science and scholarship, which have 
brought vast blessings, have often inadvertently 
contributed to the modern distempter by demean- 
ing and devaluing man and robbing him of his 
dignity and his significance. Some of our psy- 
chologists have reduced man to his glands, and 
ids and libidos, and have destroyed his faith in 
his purposiveness. Some of our anthropologists 
have interpreted Judaeo-Christian ethics as the 
products of opportunism and have weakened their 
power as guiding sanctions. Some of our econo- 
mists and historians have made history a succes- 
sion of meaningless cycles, specializing in the 
cannibalism of the class struggle, siphoning out 
any nobler motivations for human conduct. God 
has been reduced to a kind of cosmic bell-boy 
whom weak spirits can summon when they are 
in trouble and do not have the courage to face 
Nature “red in tooth and claw.” For these grim 
realists, life has become a brilliant interlude be- 
tween two nothings, the nothing that was and 
the nothing that will be. Yet only through the 
restoration of faith in the dignity of man, in his 
relevance as a purposive part of the universe, can 
there be any ultimate meaning to service, social 
devotion, and sacrifice. This kind of faith is the 
cotter pin which holds together a going society 
and gives it survival importance. Only then can 
we see the tapestry of life on the right side and 
make any sense of its manifold patterns. 

We are building vast defenses today to protect 
ourselves against new and terrifying enemies. 
Billions are poured out for ships, guns, planes, 
and atomic weapons. But without faith that our 
lives have ultimate meaning, all of this strength 
lacks heart, and will, and stamina. With such 
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faith we build a Defense in Depth, and such g 
defense is impregnable, and durable. 


EDUCATION FOR DEBILITY 
(Concluded from page 263) 


Americans’ these spy reports might conclude, think 
that good American citizenship comes with their 
mother’s milk or merely from, living. They are easy 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION THE KEy 


Our analysis points to the supreme importance, 
in the better prosecution of the Cold War, of 
bringing every American into close relationship 
with the glorious history of his country. When 
he knows it, he will thrill to it. He will sense 
that he is a part of it. He will make the 
sacrifices. Gladly will he do his bit. 

Clemenceau once said that war is too serious a 
matter to leave to soldiers. Similarly citizenship 
is too serious a matter to leave to teachers. It is 
the responsibility of every citizen. Citizenship 
teaching must take place, not only in the school, 
but on the farm, in the factory, in the political 
caucus, at the convention, around the polling 
booth, in the city hall, in the home, and through- 
out the community. 

Citizenship education is the key area in national 
security and strength. We, as school administra- 
tors, will make no mistake if we give it our ut 
most effort and devotion. 


The number of children under age 15 in our coun- 
try increased by eight million during the 1940's, to 
bring the child population to a high of 41,000,000 
at the time of the 1950 census. The child population 
increased at a substantially higher rate during the 
decade than did the population as a whole, the rates 
of growth being 24.1 per cent and 14.5 per cent 
respectively. In 1950 there were more than half again 
as many children under five as there were in 1940, 
16,324,000 children under five being reported in 
1950, as compared with 10,542,000 in 1940. 


Equal! that is the word! On that word I plast 
myself and my party—the equal right of every child 
born on earth to have the opportunity to burgeon out 
all there is within him.—Governor Brantley Aycock 
of North Carolina. 
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(The world struggle between freedom and tyranny 
thus confronts American education with its most 
challenging responsibilities, at the very hour of a 

ave international crisis. It is on our educational 
system that the strength of America, our ability to 
provide political and moral leadership to the free 
world, depends in so large a measure. As a free 
people, we have risen to the challenge of Communist 
aggression on far-flung battlefronts. But we have so 
far failed to show equal courage and determination in 
meeting the threat to our own school systems, here on 
the home front—W.P.R.) 


HE WORKERS of America have always stood 
four-square on the proposition that the Amer- 
ican child is entitled to the very best education 
that our democracy can give him.’ The public 
school system in America has always found some 
of its staunchest friends in the workers and their 
organizations. The history of American education 
is likewise the history of labor's efforts to expand 
and improve the teaching and the facilities avail- 
able to the children of the American people. As 
a citizen with children of my own in the public 
schools of Detroit, and as president of the CIO, 
Iam proud of that great tradition. 

Today, the challenge is great. Our common 
fesponse must be greater still. You, as highly 
trained experts in the field, need no briefing from 
me on the declining standards of American edu- 
cation. You must know, as we in labor know, 


‘oun @ that the plight of our schools has deteriorated 
4 from a national scandal to a national tragedy. 
ner This trend toward a national educational tragedy 
the has been in process for many years. We in the 
rates fa ClO say flatly that this trend must be reversed. 

cent We have been giving governmental priorities 
again Ht zinc and steel and copper and other inert natu- 
(940, tal resources. It is high time that we give priority 


to the school children and their intense needs for 
better education. It will do us no good to build 
up the negative, military side of our national 
strength if we waste our precious human resources. 


yt Of course, there is need for guns and tanks and 
oA planes to protect America. But no sane man can 


. ts from an delivered before the AASA, 


address 
Atlantic City, February 18, 1953. 
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Lest We Be Stuck With It! 
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refute the basic proposition that only an educated 
America, an America educated not only in the 
nation’s material matters but equally in the funda- 
mental, spiritual bases of our democracy, can hope 
to meet the savage challenge of the totalitarians. 

The challenge of the Communists and the Fas- 
cists comes not through guns and tanks, alone. 
Those are merely the last battle in the campaign. 
The preparatory night patrols, the skirmishes, the 
psychological warfare of the totalitarians are 
aimed against our minds and our emotions. And 
our first defense, our best defense, is an affirma- 
tive strength of ideas and beliefs in the demo- 
cratic practices. We need a West Point, we need 
an Annapolis; but just as much, if not more, we 
need a healthy school system in every city and 
town and rural area. And we do not have it. 

We can be proud of the billions we have been 
willing to appropriate to meet the military chal- 
lenge to our free institutions. We cannot be proud 
of the callous indifference through which we have 
placed our schools on starvation rations. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, OLD SCHOOLS 


Hundreds of thousands of CIO members are 
working in new defense plants, the cost of which 
has been underwritten by the taxpayers. They are 
modern plants, with not only the best of ma- 
chinery but the best of light and ventilation and 
safety and health facilities. But the children of 
these workers are forced, in too many communi- 
ties, to go to schools that are outdated, over- 
crowded, under-staffed, make-shift, or obsolete. 

The government has gladly picked up the tab 
to convert our industrial defense plants into 
model factories. The same Federal-government, 
and the local and state governments, have refused 
to spend the money necessary to maintain the 
same rate of progress in our school system. There 
is no good reason for it. The country is not 
bankrupt. It has the financial strength, and it 
should have the will, to make the necessary invest- 
ment to produce a decent school system. 
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Local boards of education which cannot cope 
with the educational demands of their jurisdic- 
tions because of financial difficulty are not con- 
tributing to the preservation of a diverse and 
sound school system. A federal redistribution of 
support to local schools, granted through the 
states, could take due account of regional relation- 
ships. Such a federal program, including scholar- 
ship grants through the states for the support of 
highly gifted and qualified students in need of 
aid, could constitute as great a boon to public edu- 
cation in the United States as did the land-grant 
college legislation of the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and would be no more a threat to our schools 
than that earlier federal action. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANT Must KEEP ABREAST 


An intelligent effort to keep our educational 
plant abreast of the growing demands made upon 
it will give us the material means of accomplish- 
ing education’s great task, which is to fit the indi- 
vidual for a responsible role in a free society. 
That was Jefferson’s conception of the function 
of the American school system. That was in the 
minds of those workers who led the first cam- 
paign for a free public school system over one 
hundred years ago, although they may have had 
a somewhat limited view of the kind of curricu- 
lum that would achieve that high goal. And that 
conception must be in our minds today, as teach- 
ers, parents and citizens, if we are to develop 
schools which in the next fifty years can meet the 
challenge former President Conant refers to as 
that of winning the ideological struggle against 
Communism. 

I should like to put the challenge as that of 
winning the ideological struggle not against Com- 
munism, but for democracy. 

Not A FEARFUL AND DEFENSIVE CREED 


Democracy should not be a fearful and defen- 
sive creed. It should not be so unsure of itself that 
it is driven to deny its own tenets of free speech, 
free expression, and independent thought when 
challenged. Democracy should take the offensive, 
everywhere. The battle for the schools in Ameri- 
ca is part of the struggle to fulfill democracy’s 
promise throughout the world, even when it 
seems to be just a question of electing a member 
of the local school board or increasing the millage 
rate, or improving the free lunch program. 
Willard Goslin has said that the wealthy can 


buy their way out of a poor public school 

but the poor are stuck with it. I should say tha 
in the long run, all of us will be stuck with it 
for a public school system that cannot turn the 
youth of this country into small ‘‘d” d 

either because the teachers and administratogs 
fail, or because we as citizens and parents fail to 
support them, or because we all together fall 
short of our responsibilities toward the schools, 
will be a millstone around democracy’s neck ir 
the global struggle for survival. 

If the schools fail because we fail the schools, 
all of us, rich and poor, will be stuck with that 
failure, because we cannot buy our way out of the 
century we live in. We have to confront the chal- 
lenge of this century, a challenge which ante. 
dates the rise of world communism. That chal- 
lenge is to make democracy work and to make 
democracy possible, not just in a privileged and 
barricaded corner of the world but in all the 
underdeveloped and underprivileged sectors, 
wherever, in short, democracy’s promise has too 
far outrun its performance. 


MATERIAL VALUES INTO HUMAN VALUES 


If we can afford billions for war, we can also 
afford to meet the cost of an adequate school 
system. Our annual educational budget at present 
is less than one week’s cost of the last war. The 
last war, when fully paid for, will have cost the 
American people approximately 63/4 billions of 
dollars for every week it lasted. If America is to 
stand as the world symbol around which free 
men everywhere can rally, we must be prepared 
to spend annually for education the cost of at 
least two or three weeks of war. 

We must recognize fully that the struggle be 
tween democracy and Communism is a struggle 
for men’s minds, their hands, and their loyalties 
and that this struggle, by its very character, must 
essentially be won in the field of human better- 
ment and human progress. 

In the world contest for men’s loyalty, Amer- 
ica will not be judged by its military strength or 
its economic wealth. America will be judged by 
the only true standard of greatness of any civiliza- 
tion, by the sense of moral and social responsibil- 
ity by which we translate material values into 
human values, technical progress into human 
progress, human happiness, and dignity. 
(Continued on page 271) 
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Lessons a Teacher Learned Overseas 


By CHRIS A. DE YOUNG 


(Dr. Chris A. De Young is chairman of PDK’s 
Commission on International Education. He is an 
internationalist by heredity and birth. His father was 
born in the Netherlands. Dutch was Mr. De Y oung’s 
first language. Immediately after graduating from 
college be travelled to the Orient where he served as 
an educational missionary in India for four years. 
Active in education in the U.S. for a number of years, 
he was called overseas to help in the re-orientation 
program in Germany in 1947 and again in 1950. In 
1950-51 he served in the first group of Fulbright 
lecturers to go to India. This article contains excerpts 
from the address delivered at the annual Phi Delta 
Kappa luncheon in Atlantic City on February 16, 


1953.) 


Y SECOND TRIP around the globe has taught 
me many lessons. I shall mention tersely 


only four indelible impressions. 


AN OLD WorLD 
Coming from a country as tenderly young as 


the United States, I was impressed anew with the 
far-flung fact that we live on an old earth. Four 
trips to London within four years have left the 
indelible impression that our mother country 
actoss the seas is an ancient land. Medieval cus- 
toms will be used next summer in crowning 
Elizabeth, the queen. Many coronation trappings 
will come from the Tower of London, with its 
antiquated weapons and long-used crown jewels. 
These will accent historic England. Even today, 
neat the Tower, is found tangible evidence of the 
remote Roman reign. 

The ancient city of Rome clinched the convic- 
tion that we live on a stage which has an old 
world background. The Forum, the Colosseum, 
and the prison where St. Paul was incarcerated, 
lead one back to the faraway yesteryears. A visit 
to the Valley of Kings in Luxor, Egypt, with its 
dead dynasties stretching back to 2400 B.C., 
again overwhelmed us with the evidences of an- 
tiquity unearthed by archeologists. Here we visited 
the tomb of King Tut and of Rameses II, the 
Pharaoh who oppressed the children of Israel in 
1500 B.C. In Biblical Babylon, we visited the spot 
where Alexander the Great died at the age of 32 
in 320 B.C. Babylon brought to sight the waning 


* Chris A. De Young (Upsilon 245) is Head, 
Department of Education and Psychology, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


wall on which was the handwriting ‘‘Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin” which Belshazzar asked Daniel 
to interpret. The near-by placid pool of water 
where once stood the Tower of Babel dates back 
4500 years. We took a picture of the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, where the 
Garden of Eden was located. These sites and ruins 
peoderaens plunged us farther back into hoary, 

human history. Then India with its pre-recorded, 
dateless days of Indic society makes Noachian 
times seem recent. Scores of other countries and 
societies with history beyond the known horizon 
remind the American traveler of what Arnold 
Toynbee calls “the backward extension in time.” 
Certainly the old-world civilizations have vener- 
able gray hairs. 

A concomitant lesson is that we Americans, 
full of action and disrespect for the past, cannot 
expect immediate solutions to ancient problems 
of this well-worn world. The present crisis in 
Africa or Korea cannot be resolved instantly—it 
takes time. We need patient understanding. 

A second footnote is that olden countries have 
accumulated many multi-faceted traditions and 
complex practices. Hence solutions to their many- 
sided, age-old problems are neither simple nor 
ready made. Answers cannot be prefabricated in 
America for export overseas. 


THE New WorRLD 


In traveling around the world, one sees inter- 
esting combinations of the old and the new. This 
is also a new earth. The past is indeed a pro- 
logue. One of our friends asked us to locate for 
him one of our stopping places, Djakarta, for he 
could not find it on a relatively recent map. 
Djakarta is, of course, the new name for Batavia, 
Java. Many other places have new names. 

The recent nomenclature is symbolical of the 
green world in which we live, and move, and 
have our being. Japan is today an ally of the na- 
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tion she attacked at Pearl Harbor. The inde- 

pendence of Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 

Burma, and other new-born nations, such as the 

Sudan, being torn from their mothers, remind us 

that this world is newly-fledged. Nationalism, 

which made young America a success, is a great 
wer in these new lands. 

On the other hand, the United States, which 
has outgrown some of its nationalistic growing 
pains, cannot maintain a peripheral mentality 
when it holds a core position in the world. As 
Phi Delta Kappans we seek to be loyal citizens 
of the United States, but we should seek to place 
our citizenship in the larger context of world 
relations. 

Modern techniques and new materials are 
needed in understanding and helping the newer 
nations of the free world. We educators must 
accept the continuing challenge as presented by 
James Russell Lowell in his poem, ‘The Crisis.” 


“New occasions teach new duties 

Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Lo! Before us gleams her campfires, 

We ourselves must pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 

Through the winter's desperate sea, 

Nor attempt the future's portals, 

With the past, blood-rusted key.” 

Certainly, using Biblical terms, we as Phi Delta 
Kappans must not seek, as teachers, to put new 
wine in old bottles, or to sew new pieces of cloth 


on old garments. 
As Tennyson wrote: 


Yet all experience is an arch where-thro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


An ancient proverb picked up in the Orient 
pithily poses this perennial paradox: “The greater 
the diameter of light, the greater the circumfer- 
ence of darkness.’ Paradoxically, the more we 
learn of this new world the more we find to learn. 


A DivipeD WorLD 


This old and new world is divided. When 
Wendell Wilkie returned from his sixty-day tour 
around the world, he wrote an interesting and 
inspirational volume entitled, One World. After 
a second trip around this globe, I must be realistic 


and admit that in the second half of the twentieth 
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century this world is deeply divided, and not one. 
Hetereogenity and diversification are necessary, 
but cancerous cleavages create crises. 

In nearly all of the thirty countries visited dur. 
ing fifteen months in 1950-51, there is substantial 
accumulative evidence of dire division inte 
and externally. There are two Chinas, two Koreas, 
The India of five years ago is split into India 
and Pakistan, both seeking acquisition of fertile 
Kashmir, the Switzerland of Asia. The battles 
between guerillas and the forces of law and order 
in several South-Eastern Asiatic countries are num- 
erous. Europe remains a house divided. Germany 
is dismembered into eight parts, Austria into 
nine zones and sectors. Internationally, there is 
the major conflict between the UN forces and 
the Red armies. The East-West duel continues 
militarily and ideologically. 

Arnold Toynbee has a provocative article in 
Foreign Affairs for January, 1953, under the cap- 
tion, ‘“The Seige of the West.” 


“For more than 250 years ending in the year 1945, 
the West was besieging the world. . . . And now, 
since 1945, the tide has turned, and today it is the 
West that is having the novel experience of being 
besieged by Russia. In Korea, in South-East Asia, in 
the Middle East and in Europe, we Westerners today 
are conscious of standing on the defensive against a 
formidable rising concentric pressure.” 


We must play our cards from strength—not weak- 
ness. We need to seize the initiative. Furthermore, 
we need to re-evaluate our foreign policy. Why 
does not Phi Delta Kappa offer an overseas 
scholarship to the member who proposes the best 
platform for a world policy for the United States? 


ONE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


The final major lesson this teacher learned 
overseas is that we must work toward one world, 
educationally. The militarists have tried to unite 
the world and failed. The politicians have failed. 
Let the educators and children have a try. What 
teachers throughout the world have in common 
is greater than their differences. Children form 
the common heart of humanity. 

We are independent members of a world-wide 
profession, but we are mutually so dependent 
that we are inter-dependent. Educational isolation 
ism must die in an age of professional interde- 
pendence. In an age when science splits atoms, 
education must help unite people. Atomic fission 
must needs be balanced by educational cohesion. 
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We must present a united front educationally, in 
a world divided politically. The centrifugal forces 


that tear men apart ought to be counter-balanced' 


by centripetal factors that draw educators toward 
the universal center, the child in any and all lands. 
Our oneness as a profession and our world-wide 
task dictate that we accent our common denomi- 
nator, universal interest in the Cuild. 

One means of building one educational world 
is through organizations. These, of course, include 
the UN and Unesco. Phi Delta Kappa ought to 
be represented at the forthcoming meeting of 
WCOTP in Europe this summer. May the day 
come when we can proudly say, “I am a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa International.” As an initial 
step, we could organize some overseas clubs—not 
chapters. We could hold a biennial conference in 
Canada or other nearby countries. 

Another practical way of building bridges be- 
tween countries is by the exchange of students 
and teachers. It is a truism that the best way to 
send ideals and ideas overseas is to wrap them in 
a person. The exchange of human resources is 
the throbbing heart of the program, with arteries 
running in all directions. Dozens of teacher-edu- 
cators from the United States have rendered serv- 
ice “beyond the call of duty” on foreign soil, 
and countless visitors from overseas are daily 
crossing the thresholds of our teacher-educating 
institutions and affiliated schools. 

With the increase in numbers of teachers and 
students coming to the United States, we must be 
cautioned against quantity-itis or elephantism. 
Fach project and the itinerary for each visitor 
must be tailor-made. A hotel in Wisconsin dis- 
plays on its registration desk this slogan, visible 
to all registrants: “You are a person—not a num- 
ber.” One of our main functions is to facilitate 
personalized exchanges which leave some choice 
to the individual. 

Some of the districts in Phi Delta Kappa may 
wish to follow the leadership of District Six which 
brought a Scandanavian teacher to the States. 

Still another tangible means is the exchange of 
materials. In addition to the more expensive pro- 
cedure of exchanging personnel is the less costly 
amd more continuous program of exchanging 
packets, packages, papers, pamphlets, and other 
media of information and friendly relations. 
Books as mental diet are replacing CARE packages 
of food in some countries. Unesco has special 
packages and projects for Korea. The NEA has 
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renewed its Overseas Teachers Plan, with special 
accent on Korea. Phi Delta Kappans have sent 
overseas orientation kits for visitors coming here. 
Many more ets are needed for those not 
coming to our shores. It has been suggested that 
each school and teacher-educating institution in 
the United States assume the continuing responsi- 
bility of sending its school newspaper, annual, 
catalog, and other publications to one or two 
kindred institutions overseas. What is needed is 
a perennial procession of packages! 

The resistance to the ideal of one educational 
world is great, but the goal is greater than the 
obstacles, and the opportunity for achieving it is 
the greatest in the history of our profession. 


LEST WE BE STUCK WITH IT 
(Concluded from page 268) 


Our educational system must strengthen our 
faith in basic human and democratic values. We 
must be sure of the values we stand for as well 
as those we oppose. We must fight for our hopes 
and not be guided by our fears. We cannot define 
intelligently what we are against until we first 
know what we are for. 

The American concept of freedom of thought 
has met the tests of history, and we must not 
permit the forces of fear and hysteria to strangle 
freedom’s voice at home under the guise of pre- 
serving freedom in the world. Proper security 
measures are essential, and treason must be dealt 
with without mercy, but American freedom will 
be weakened, not strengthened, by thought con- 
trol, insistence upon conformity, and the growing 
infringement upon basic civil liberties. 


Language lessons will be exchanged between the 
French and the British by radio. By terms of the 
agreement signed between the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Radiodiffusion Francaise, a com- 


_plete course in elementary English will be broadcast 


in France, and lessons in speaking Erench will be 
broadcast in Britain. 


Thirty-two students from the United States are 
chosen each year as Rhodes Scholars. They each 
receive $1,400 a year while studying at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. The Rhodes Trust has enabled some 
2,770 students from all parts of the world to study 
at Oxford. 
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OOD EDUCATION has been under fire in every 

generation, and rightly so. The removal of 
sectarian religion from America’s public schools 
early in the ninteenth century generated frequent and 
sometimes bitter opposition. In the late 1800's, critics 
constantly assailed the modern teaching methods 
known as “the Quincy System.”’ The current criticisms 
of free public education have dispelled the illusion 
reflected in the educational literature of two and three 
decades ago that the great educational battles had all 
been waged and won. 

It is clear today that criticism of public schools is 
forthcoming at several different levels. The first is 
the level of sincere, honest criticism of school policies 
and programs by people who desire the very best. 
Such criticism should be welcome to the educator 
who believes the public has the right and the respon- 
sibility to evaluate his services. Citizens have a per- 
sonal stake in the outcomes of education. They have 
every right to know all they can about the school pro- 
gram, and furthermore, they have an obligation to 
know what improvements need to be made in that 
program. Criticism from this group indicates an 
interest and concern that is desirable. It means that 
the educational leader has an opportunity to involve 
interested individuals and groups in a joint endeavor 
to evaluate and improve the program. 

The second level of criticism is aimed ultimately at 
the undermining of public education. Critics at this 
level are basically hostile to public education. 

An analysis more thorough than is possible here 
would indicate other groups critical of the public 
schools. There are those who insist that the public 
schools are godless. Certain groups would weaken 
the public schools by reducing the level of financial 
support, by prescribing teaching methods and con- 
tent, or by restricting intellectual freedom of school 
personnel. The important point is that criticism comes 
from different levels and requires measures to fit. 

The title of this article suggests that there are at 


least two basic ways of meeting current criticisms of - 


public education. The counter-attack, which has been 
used too frequently, is a self-righteous pronouncement 
by the educator which usually includes indiscriminate 
labeling of opposition as “subversive,” “hate-mon- 
ger,” or “fanatic.” This kind of answer only weakens 
the position of school personnel. It is, in effect, using 
measures soundly and rightly condemned by thinking 
people from all walks of life. 


1 Prepared for the Commission for Free Public Education. 
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This does not mean that we should underestimate 
the potential destructiveness of well financed and well 
organized foes of public education. Every effort should 
be made to become familiar with the patterns of op. 
eration that characterize such individuals and groups. 
It is typical of those who are hostile to public educa- 
tion to attempt to conceal their true motives. 
attempt to advance their cause by deliberately con- 
fusing the issues. They attempt to exploit suspicions 
and foster distrust of local schools. They sometimes 
disseminate the propaganda of national organizations 
that are bent on the destruction of public education, 
Their basic appeal is to emotions rather than to rea- 
son as they attempt to circumvent recognized channels 
for bringing about change in school policies. 

The second basic approach to meeting current 
criticisms is through what is coming to be called edu- 
cational statesmanship. This approach means that 
opportunities are provided for citizens to discover 
for themselves the true motives of critics of all types. 
It means the development of a citizenry which has a 
dynamic interest in its schools, is well informed about 
modern education, and is organized to act on behalf 
of its schools. Finally, it means that educators will 
redouble their efforts to translate the expressed will 
of the people into educational programs, and also to 
help people to define and express their will. 

The educational statesmanship approach calls for 
teamwork on a scale previously unknown. Teamwork 
at all educational levels represents a professional, 
effective, and positive approach to meeting criticisms 
of all types and of preserving and continually improv- 
ing public education. This is social leadership in the 
finest sense of the term. 

Social leadership is an educational frontier. The 
role of the public in public-school affairs, and the role 
of the educator in community activities needs to be 
redefined in the light of present knowledge. The 
public school, as the chief educational agency of 
society, must be guided by educational objectives that 
are in essence objectives of community living. 

Let us refuse to become so preoccupied with critics 
that our major efforts are diverted from positive edu- 
cational leadership. Let us continue our work for a 
enlarged, informed, critical, articulate, and respon 
sible public. 
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John Dewey and the Death Valley Daze 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the following article Ray Montgomery gives 
his interpretation of Dewey's view of the proper rela- 
tion between ends and means. In any such effort to 
concentrate on part of a closely articulated theory, 
there is always the danger lest the reader get so en- 

ssed in the relations between Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern that he forgets the important point for 
the total drama, their relations to the Prince of Den- 
matk. The hero of the Dewey piece is not Hamlet, 
but the problem discoverable within the indeter- 
minate situation, or, as Dewey put it, “the controlling 
factor in my entire view, namely, the function of the 

lematic situation in regulating as well as evoking 
inquiry.” Without “the particular and differential 
problem to be solved,” ends-in-view and means are 
“taken at large’ (to use another favorite phrase of 
Dewey's). And the consequences of so doing will be 
every bit as evil in Dewey's view as when value, 
morals, knowledge, or anything else is “taken at 
large.” “In all inquiry, even the most completely 
scientific, what is proposed as a conclusion (the end- 
in-view in that inquiry) is evaluated as to its worth 
on the ground of its ability to resolve the problem 
presented by the conditions under investigation.” 

It would be the grossest form of word-magic for 
teachers merely to rechristen their old aims and ob- 
jectives “ends-in-view” and then to think that they 
were handling ends and means in Dewey's fashion. 
Unfortunately it has been done. Hence I am sure 
that Mr. Montgomery will want those plunging into 
this discussion to keep a bearing on the problematic 
situation. Otherwise they will wander amid the 
bleaching bones of their students through an edu- 
=" Death Valley, far from any Deweyan water- 


—Harold B. Dunkel, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


T” DEATH VALLEY pros who packed 
his burro with shovel, pan and pick, enough 
food to last a month, and a bottle of ‘‘snake medi- 
ine,” believed that there was gold “in them 
thar hills” and “‘aimed’”’ to get some of it for 
himself. The end he had in view was a new 
status for himself as a wealthy “big shot.” But 
what he prepared for was the digging. 

Sometimes he struck it rich. More often, 
though, he came back empty-handed, worked out 
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or borrowed a grubstake, packed his burro again, 
and went back to repeat the digging. He kept 
digging, although he knew that digging did not 
guarantee any gold. His aim had no necessary con- 
nection with the way he aimed. A man so blind 
drunk that he couldn’t see six inches in front 
of himself would fall on his face and discover 
gold, while many prospectors dug all their lives 
without finding any. Digging for gold was logi- 
cally related to the purpose of becoming rich but 
it had no necessary connection with the objective. 
Finding gold was still a matter of chance. 

Just the chance, however, was enough to keep 
some men digging until the dream of wealth 
and affluence became a Death Valley daze, an 
excuse for frittering away the years repeating 
over and over the same unproductive acts. 

It is not difficult to see that many students have 

the classroom ores of American schools 
with the same sad results. Some have become dis- 
couraged with failure and have quit the 
game, settling for something less than the end 
they had hoped for. Some have not been able to 
get the grubstake they needed to continue digging 
and have been forced to stop their search and 
turn to more worthwhile endeavors it may be. 
Others have been arbitrarily denied further 
chances because they failed in their early trials. 
And many who continued digging have come 
out, weary and old, with no riches. 

The parallel goes even farther, as every teacher 
knows. In the seventh grade the student re-pans 
the same grammatical dirt he screened in the 
fifth and sixth grades. In the tenth, he repeats 
the digging in algebra that took up his time in 
the ninth. And for twelve grades, the student 

and re-pans the academic ore with the same 
tools, the same methods, and in most cases with 
as little progress toward the riches of learning. 
There are exceptions, of course, who somewhere 
along the line awaken to the connection between 
ends and means and, by accident, make rich 
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strikes. But under traditional practice, the ma- 
jority of those who begin prospecting at six or 
seven years of age go on making the same rou- 
tine motions until they are cast forth from the 
schools. A few may then awaken and educate 
themselves. Others meander through the years 
still obscessed by the Death Valley dream but 
getting nowhere education-wise. 

In the traditional practice, the digging became 
an end-in-itself because the student could see no 
connection between the education he was sup- 
posed to be aiming for and the practice he was 
forced to accept. The end was out of sight, and 
what remained was energetic repetition of means 
which seemed purposeless. When teachers ask 
students to accept on faith the relationship of 
their drills to distant goals, the study becomes 
either a game for its own sake or a spiritless 
chore. When there is no direct connection of 
process to ends sought, the ends take on the char- 
acteristic of status possessions to be gotten after 
one learns. The learning process itself ceases to 
have compelling force to encourage the persistent 
and careful observation, inference and judgments 
which education demands if it is to occur at all. 

Education is fundamentally different from pros- 
pecting for gold. Its objective is not a cessation 
of effort but a continuously expanding effort. It 
has no fixed and final position for the learner to 
attain. Its aim is not an abstraction like wealth, or 
position, or any status or condition where the 
student can rest on his laurels in comfort and 
ease. Like prospecting, learning must be sought 
with tools, with daily digging, but unlike pros- 
pecting, each day’s digging is not a repetition of 
yesterday's. The end is always in view, for it is 
the performance itself, and as the performance 
becomes increasingly skillful and more satisfy- 
ing, the scope of planning and the field of opera- 
tions enlarge. The ultimate end is just such 
scope and skill; it is the integration of the person 
so that he continues to function more skillfully in 
larger and larger areas of experience. The edu- 
cational ‘‘gold’”’ is the increasingly rich quality 
of the experience possible to the learner. 

In this way every end becomes the means to 
another end, and all means to ends are them- 
selves ends-in-view. Means and ends lose their 
separateness and become correlatives, interchange- 
able one with another. The immediate or near 
goals becomes means toward the far and out-of- 
sight goals because the practice engaged in to 
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reach the nearer goals creates the very conditions 
which are the larger goals. 

John Dewey recognized that traditional school. 
ing had created its own Death Valley daze when 
it had assumed that the ends of education were 
beyond the operations by which they were to be 
achieved. Such ends-in-themselves excused class. 
room practices which repeatedly failed to produce 
learning in the majority of students. They could 
not be examined, for they were presumed to be 
outside the classroom process. They were untest- 
able. The teacher could just assume that the stu- 
dent would make connections between the class- 
room drills and his wider experience. If the stu- 
dent did not make the connections it was said 
that he missed the goals because he was incom- 
petent. The classroum drills really were related 
to the professional and business successes, and if 
the student could not see the relations and was 
unmotivated to make actual use of the studies, it 
must be his own fault and flaw. The truth was 
that making connections, hitting or missing the 
goals, was as much a matter of chance as in the 
case of the Death Valley gold hunter. When the 
ends of education are conceived as the attain- 
ment of some fixed and final possession, the op- 
erational process of teaching-learning remains as 
unconnected with the objectives as the pros- 
pector’s strike is with his dream of plenty. The 
ends are then related to the operation only logi- 
cally. They are not connected to it in practice, in 
concrete reality, and they therefore have no moti- 
vating power to persuade the majority of students 
either to study or to seek ends. 

In order to change this concept so that school- 
ing might actually have the power to produce the 
ends it was supposed to be seeking, Dewey began 
to emphasize the notion of the end-view or pur- 
pose as it operated within specific situations. Jn 
a specific situation the had to become a 
means for reaching objectives within sight. It had 
to be translated into immediate objectives and 
the program for reaching them. If schooling were 
to result in growth, the ends had to be in view 
of the students continuously, as concrete realities 
which were near enough to be chosen, sought 
and accomplished. 

In the phrasing of Dewey, only when the 
thought of an end “becomes so adequate that it 
compels translation into the means that embody 
it, or when attention to means is inspired by tec 
ognition of the end they serve” will the student 
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be moved to adopt the attitudes and practices of 

rience which produce real growth. If these 
condition are fulfilled, ends and means become 
inseparably connected in a plan of action. The 
consequences sought are themselves means to 
new consequences. The process is self-moving. 
Each accomplishment, if it is to be educative, 
must function as the means to greater accom- 
plishment. True education never reaches a static, 
fluid, state. 

As a slogan and out of specific context, this 
means-ends paradox appealed to many teachers 
as an escape from planning. Shortsightedly, they 
reasoned that the immersion in activity is suffi- 
cient unto itself. For when every means is an end 
and the student is free to select both ends and 
means, the teacher, so they thought, is left out 
of the process. If ends were means and vice 
versa, it mattered not to the teacher what choices 
the student might make. The teacher's job was 
to see that the student had free play in doing 
whatever he fancied. 

Dewey’s insistence on the student’s freedom 
in the selection of means and ends was used to 
justify this misinterpretation. Freedom is a cha- 
meleon word and can take on the color of what- 
ever unconscious desire happens to be present 
in the user. The notion became current that 
Dewey had advocated a hands-off policy for the 
teacher. Freedom for the student became identi- 
fied with freedom of the student to act as he 
pleased. Except for the duty of housekeeping, 
the teacher's job seemed to have been reduced 
to amused or alarmed, as the case might be, ob- 
servation of the chaos. 

Because of the heavy weight of custom, this 
complete surrender of function did not occur in 
many schools. A few schools made the complete 
leap to planless activity, but what happened in 
most schools was confusion, both in teachers’ 
minds and school practices. Instead of under- 
standing Dewey's theory of school reform, and 
basing the new practices on such understanding, 
teachers lifted his ideas’ piecemeal from their 
context—though Dewey had warned about the 
meaningless of ideas out of context—and mixed 
them up with traditional practices. Thus we have 
teachers trying to use the problem-solving meth- 
od in forty-minute periods or in classes where 
students sit in fixed rows of seats and are not per- 
mitted to make any noise. In a large number of 
schools today there is neither adherence to the 
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rigid regimen of the “prospector school” nor 
intelligent adaptation of courses of study to the 
vital principles of experience. Unwilling to make 
the fatal mistake of abandoning principles and 
purposes entirely but unaware of how guiding 
principles and long-range purposes are served 
in education based on free experience, school 
leaders compromise on a cafeteria system of 
schooling in which the student is offered bites 
of everything, suitably served in attractive show 
cases, but gets a full meal of ideas and facts 
only by accident. 

Dewey at no time advocated that long-range 

be lost sight of in the school program. 
He did not advocate the abandonment of the 
teaching function to chance. On the contrary, 
he emphasized the increased responsibility for 
directive guidance of the students’ experience 
which the newer practice demanded of teachers. 
The change in the manner that authority was to 
be used is based on a differentiation Dewey made 
between relation and connection, for here he 
established the nature of the teaching role in the 
teaching-learning process. 

In fact—that is, in practice—things are con- 
nected. One thing follows another and all activi- 
ties are in reality joined by actual operational ties. 
In theory and thought, things are related to each 
other by ideas or concepts. If, for example, we 
are thinking about education, it is easy to see that 
drill in spelling can be related to success as a 
salesman or factory superintendent. But is it as 
easy to see that spelling is connected to such suc- 
cess? Where is the necessary connection? Is it nota 
fact that some salesmen and factory superintend- 
ents operate successfully without any schooling in 
spelling? Traditional education assumed that the 
mere idea of spelling as a factor in professional 
success was sufficient to warrant the student's in- 
terest in the subject. What was overlooked is that 
spelling is not connected with such far off success 
in any way that is plain enough and real enough 
to motivate the majority of immature students. 

In the concrete classroom drill, spelling be- 
came a game for its own sake or a deadening 
chore. Students who enjoyed word-play learned 
to spell because of the immediate satisfaction 
they got from the game. The good speller en- 
joyed “spelling down” his classmates and get- 
ting the most “head-marks.” Students who felt 
no such satisfaction in manipulating verbals were 
bored, lost any interest which the teacher might - 
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have aroused by his enthusiasm in suggesting 
spelling bees or the virtues of syllabication for 
reaching the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end, 
and lost the opportunity to become masters of 
oral and written expression. There was no pur- 
pose near enough or concrete enough to compel 
“translation into the means that embody’ the 
purpose and give it motivating power. When the 
educational ends which spelling can and does 
serve were not made integral with the operating 
means, the ends were missed because they had 
no visible connection to the means used. The 
student not only was deprived of a valuable skill 
but also was trained in chaotic behavior, trained 
mot to relate ends to means, effects to causes, 
consequences to effort. 

Dewey’s proposal was to change such unfortu- 
nate results by changing the practices, for what 
is said of spelling can be said of most traditional 
subjects. Spelling was to be connected to actual 
observable goals within the view of the students. 
If the abstract purpose of developing skill in 
spelling is given concrete expression by making 
it the means for the student's attainment of some 
possible immediate or near satisfaction, it is 
achieved. By becoming the means to a desired 
concrete objective, the end is fulfilled as an end. 
Moreover, the experience thus had is integrative, 
for the near and so-called “practical” goals are 
demonstratively connected with the larger ob- 
jectives by being connected to each other. Spell- 
ing, for example, is connected with the purchase 
of football uniforms, for which letters must be 
written to manufacturers; and this in turn con- 
nects spelling to the entire gamut of business op- 
erations in which all people must share as con- 
sumers and producers. When the teacher is skill- 
ful enough to demonstrate that the proper spell- 
ing in letters produces better buys at lower costs, 
or that it speeds up the getting of the desired 
uniforms when the letters are written correctly, 
he has established the value of spelling to all of 
the student’s life. The value of spelling is estab- 
lished in the very practice of learning to spell. 
The lessen learned remains a permanent part of 
the student’s attitudes. 

Moreover, in solving the problem of buying 
the best uniforms at the lowest cost and getting 
them in the shortest time possible, spelling has 
been demonstrated as the means to success at 
the same time that problem-solving has been 


- learned. Spelling has been the means to train the 


student in the entire procress of learning. It has 
become integral to the whole range of the stu- 
dent’s experience. 

In theoretical terms, by making the end con- 
crete as means within a specific situation in which 
the student finds himself or in which the teacher 
has placed him, the end had indeed become an 
end-in-view. The student sees it. It has the close. 
ness to stimulate the student to effort at planning 
for its attainment. And if the particular choice 
of ¢his concretion of the general end, out of the 
many possible performances which would serve 
equally well to reach the ultimate objective, has 
been made by the student himself—or them- 
selves—the end has already achieved the com- 
mand of the interest and attention needed for 
getting action. The ends and means are the stu- 
dent’s own selection—even, in a sense, his crea- 
tion—yet for the teacher and school they remain 
a means to the accomplishment of their own large 
purposes. The end-in-view of the student's ac- 
tivity is the means to the end-in-view of educa- 
tion, and the student's activity, if properly di- 
rected and chosen, is in fact the very end that 
teacher and school seek. It 7s education. 

Because the selected end of a student's activity 
must be the means of his growth, and must there- 
fore be part of a continuously expanding expeti- 
ence and capable of leading the student toward 
greater skill and wider scope of learning, the 
teacher cannot escape the responsibility of mak- 
ing sure that the chosen end will be a good one, 
“The educator,” says Dewey, “more than the 
member of any other profession is concerned to 
have a long look ahead. . . . The educator by the 
very nature of his work is obliged to see his pres- 
ent work in terms of what it accomplishes, or 
fails to accomplish, for a future whose objects are 
linked with those of the present.’’ It is the teach- 
er’s job to “recognize in the concrete what sur- 
roundings are conducive to having experiences 
that lead to growth.” He must know how to pro- 
vide such surroundings, such activities, in which 
the general purposes of education may take on 
many concrete forms in activities, all suitable to 
the student’s experience level at the moment of 
their use. The particular concretions which be 
come ends-in-view of the students are freely se 
lected by the students from the possibilities made 
available to them by the teacher. Plans for their 
attainment are worked out with the teacher's con- 
stant guiding participation. The teacher must 
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make certain that both ends and means are 
wth-producing. 

Such plans, if they are to be realistic, must 
take into account the experience of the so- 
dety as well as that of the individual students. 
As Dewey says, “the achievements of the past 

ide the only means at command for under- 
standing the present. . . . Policies framed simply 
upon the ground of knowledge of the present 
cut off from the past is the counterpart of heed- 
less carelessness in individual conduct.” The 
teacher is obligated to bring the past into the 
t activity of the student. It is the teaching 
job as guide to make available these social re- 
sources. Teachers must use all the “surround- 
” possible, those of ancient Greece as well as 
those of the local drug store. The choice of sub- 
ject-matter may be the major determinant for 
learning success. Since each daily increment of 
learning must be welded to that which precedes 
it and that which follows, the teacher has the job 
of selecting subject-matter in the light of its 
value for integrating the student’s total experi- 
ence, to making a whole. 

In classroom practice this means that courses 
of study must be established which are flexible 
enough to permit of many concrete formulations 
of problems and approaches to problem solu- 
tions. It means that the course content of ideas 
and evidences must take advantage of all that 
past human experience has developed, must build 
upon the experience of mankind and make it a 
living part of present understanding. The student 
is not to be left to himself or his own group to 
work out from scratch the knowledge that has 
been attained already. Nor is he to be permitted 
to ignore it in idle fancy or play. 

Connectedness is the watchword in both scope 
and continuity of the experiences to which the 
student is led. The teaching role is that of making 
experience a connected whole, of being an active 
participant in the choices of means and ends, 
and a catalyst who brings together in the student 
the rich experience of the past, the potentialities 
of the present, and the possibilities of the future. 
It is the teacher’s task to see a whole which is 
greater than the whole seen by the student, to 
connect theory to practice so that the ends-in-view 
of the student activity may be truly concretions 
of the objectives of education and actually con- 
ducive to progress toward integration of the per- 
sonality. It is the teacher’s duty to suggest and 
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guide the student’s experience, for this obligation 
is implicit in the teacher’s greater experience and 
understanding. 

“The mature , to put it in moral terms,” 
says Dewey, “has no right to withhold from the 
young on given occasions whatever capacity for 
sympathetic understanding his own experience 
has given him.” If the mature person is an edu- 
cator, he must have the ability to know “what is 
actually going on in the minds of those who are 
learning” and “be able to judge what attitudes 
are actually conducive to continued growth and 
what are detrimental.” And, “It is his business 
to arrange for the kind of experiences which, 
while they do not repel the student but rather 
engage his activities, are nevertheless more than 
immediately enjoyable since they promote having 
desirable future experiences.” 

The teacher, then, is not a Pied Piper, a side- 
show entertainer, or a parade attendant. He is a 
leader in the full sense of that word. He is ex- 
pected to look ahead far enough to make pur- 
posive plans. He is expected to look back far 
enough to bring the full weight of the cultural 
heritage to bear upon the present educational 
situation. His task is to make the past and future 
connect with the present in a way that will gain 
the attention of the student, stimulate him to an 
interest, set for him a purpose within his reach, 
and give him a view of his connections to the 
larger, more strange and alluring whole world of 

ience. 

“The value of an experience,” says Dewey, 
“can be judged only on the ground of what it 
moves toward and into.” Fragments of skill such 
as traditional education encouraged were as like- 
ly to lead to excellence as a burglar or a corrupt 
politician as to socially worthwhile achievements. 
The controlling element of integrating connection 
of every operation to the ultimate goal of a-free 
personality was missing. The newer education 
fused the ideal, what was being “moved into,” 
and the real, what was being experienced, into a 
process that would establish attitudes conducive 
to real growth by the practice itself. The practice 
became the end of which it was the means, for 
attitudes which grow out of the operational union 
of ends and means insure continued practice in 
which the same purposes are served. The satis- 
factions of achievement do not wait on some far- 
off day of accomplishment. Satisfactions achieved 
lead on to greater achievements. The student be- 
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comes free of the shackles of blind effort and un- 
productive routines. 

This growth in self-evolving experience and 
personality integration is the meaning of freedom 
for the student. It is a freedom of power. “The 
only freedom,” says Dewey, “that is of endur- 
ing importance is freedom of intelligence, that is 
to say, freedom of observation and of judgment 
exercised in behalf of purposes that are intrin- 
sically worthwhile.” When the very values sought 
as education’s product are present in the process 
of their creation, the purposes which are intrin- 
sically worthwhile become the daily goals of 
the student’s activity. They come alive for him 
because they are Ais choices, Ais plans, bis opera- 
tions. They enliven, not only the classroom prac- 
tice, but the students. In providing the needed 
“surroundings” for this turning of the goals re- 
vealed by the long look backward and forward 
into concrete daily choices and performances the 
teacher has not infringed upon the student’s free- 
dom but has helped him achieve a freedom that is 
real and useful. 

This and not ‘freedom’ to be chaotic and the 
victim of chance, is the desirable democratic 
classroom arrangement, for it serves the demo- 
cratic objectives of the free personality. The 
freedom we want for our students is freedom 
to control their behavior and through it their 
future. 

(Editor's note: In a future article the way control oper- 
ates in problem-solving to make learning pleasant and 
productive will be discussed. The final article of this se- 


ries will describe the seven aspects of the teacher's task 
in the classroom as viewed by Dewey.) 


THE COMMUNITY EDUCATES 
(Concluded from page 264) 


the work of the school will be opposed, the 
security of the teachers threatened. Indeed, op- 
position and threats may appear even where the 
attitude of communities is more generous. 

A school cannot do its proper work unless it 
brings ideas to the front for serious and critical 
examination. Ideas can be understood, appre- 
ciated, in no other way. And schools must help 
their communities to understand this, in order 
that communities which now support the schools 
as necessary social institutions may in fact sup- 
port the manner of education upon which the 
continuity of the American heritage depends. 


Communities that fail to prize the consideration 
of ideas and their consequences within their 
schools are not likely to be communities tha 
prize ideas at all. 


We LEARN TO CHERISH FREEDOM 


The school is itself a community, and the pro- 
fession of education is, also. It should be a com. 
munity that understands its unique purpose. And 
its purpose, to repeat, is to help the young person 
come by beliefs he can cherish because he honors 
their base and understands their humane signif- 
icance. To do this the young person must, as we 
all must, reach beyond his beginnings, not ar- 
rogantly, but humbly. He must come to under. 
stand why it is that his heritage has already pre- 
disposed him to behave in certain ways, to be. 
lieve in certain ways. He must, in short, have 
the chance to think his way into a life he feels 
to be good. 

The need for such a school community is bal- 
anced by the need for just this spirit among our 
people as a whole. A school cannot be all things 
to all men. It may be a distinctive thing for free 
men, however. It may become a source of sup- 
ply of citizens who serve America, and the world, 
well because they have learned to cherish free- 
dom in a school community that openly and 
warmly prizes it. 


Remember the child. Remember youth. Remember 
that whatever station in life you may fill, these 
mortals—these immortals—are your care. Devote, 
expend, consecrate yourselves to the holy work of 
their improvement. . . . Learn only how the ignorant 
may learn; how the innocent may be preserved; the 
vicious reclaimed. . . . Summon the mightiest intel- 
lects; collect whatever of talent, or erudition, or 
eloguence, or authority, the broad land can supply, 
and GO FORTH AND TEACH this people. For, in 
the name of the living God, it must be proclaimed 
that licentiousness shall be the liberty; and violence 
and chicanery shall be the Jaw; and superstition and 
craft shall be the religion; and the selfdestructive 
indulgence of all seasual and unhallowed passions 
shall be the only happiness of that people who 
neglect the education of their children.—Horace 
Mann in his Fourth of July Oration, 1842. 


“No generation of Americans has talked so much 
about freedom as the present one and none has 
shown so great a readiness to abandon it.’”’—Ernest 
O. Melby. 
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Unreality Reactions in Teacher- 


Pupil Relations 


(At the present time there is considerable interest 
in the field of mental hygiene. Educators are coming 
increasingly to realize the significance that psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric problems have in the schools. 
Courses in training institutions, public lectures, arti- 
cles, and text books are with ever greater emphasis 
pointing out to us the great responsibility that the 
schools have in spotting emotional maladjustments 
early and providing, or referring to, some competent 
help and assistance. 

However, the vast mass of neurotic and psychotic 
suffering which besets our present civilization can 
never be alleviated merely by treatment. Construc- 
tive measures aimed at prevention need to be inaug- 
urated early in both the home and the schools. Today, 
education for mental health is assuming as great an 
importance as education for physical health —].G.W.) 


CIPALS and superintendents are often faced 
Pritt situations arising in school which in- 
volve the difficulty certain teachers and certain 
pupils have in getting along with each other. Not 
atypical is the case where a teacher, let us call her 
Miss Jones, reports a certain pupil as being unruly, 
disobedient and aggressive. He refuses to com- 
plete required assignments, engages in provoca- 
tive behavior, and creates a general disturbance in 
the class. The boy, his name may have been Jim, 
is sent to the principal's office for disciplinary 
action. The principal “‘hears-out’’ the boy's side 
of the story. The youngster, sometimes tearfully, 
sometimes belligerently, claims that the teacher 

“picks” on him, gives him the most difficult 
assignments in the class, and favors other pupils. 
He may admit that he doesn’t “like” her subject 
and that he has difficulty studying, but he insists 
that the teacher fails to give him any help. 

Such a difference in reports may confuse the 
sincere principal. He would like to believe Jim, 
yet feels that he must back up Miss Jones. The 
authority of the teaching profession and the 
school’s discipline is at stake. Perhaps something 
about the boy’s story has a ring of truth. He 
“feels” for the young fellow. He realizes that if 
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he provides no disciplinary action his teacher will 
consider it as a personal affront. If Jim is tearful 
and repentent, and promises to do better, the 
disciplinary action may be mild. If he is belliger- 
ent and hostile his punishment may be more 
severe, perhaps expulsion. 

We are not talking here of any clear-cut case 
of right or wrong. Miss Jones is presumably a 
good and valued member of the faculty, not 
noted for being unfair. The boy may have been 
in trouble before but appears to have more dif- 
ficulty in this particular teacher's class. The prin- 
cipal finds himself to be quite ambivalent about 
the matter. He does not want to be unduly harsh, 
yet he must be able to defend his administration 
and his faculty from the all-common public criti- 
cism that, “They are too ‘easy’ on the students. 
The pupils ‘get away with everything’ in school.” 

THE “TRUTH” Is PUZZLING 

If the principal pursues his investigation of the 
situation further to get at the “truth” of the situa- 
tion he may become even more puzzled. Each 
party to the conflict seems to have a part of the 
“truth.” Each person involved (including the 
principal himself) has certain feelings about the 
situation and about the other people. This prob- 
lem has deep underlying psychological roots. Let 
us examine some of the general factors involved 
and return later to a consideration of the difficulty 
of Jim and Miss Jones. 

The mental health of the pupil and of the 
teacher, both of whom influence each other, can- 
not be reduced to a consideration merely of spe- 
cial abnormalities of behavior. The spotting of 
the potentially psychotic child, the granting of 
leave to the severly disturbed teacher, and the 
provision of counseling or other therapeutic serv- 
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ices, all of these are valuable. However, the daily 
interaction of supervisors, teachers and pupils 
with each other contain within them the keys to 
inter-relationship patterns which are characteristic 
of the people involved. Many of these patterns 
are maladaptive, harmful, and at times, malig- 
nant. Unreality perceptions, unreality judgments, 
unreality behavior are not the exclusive perogative 
of the severely disturbed individual. To lesser 
degrees these pathological manifestations of inner 
conflict occur in almost all of us. Normality is 
only a matter of degree and adjustment, an ideal 
toward which each of us strives and which in its 
perfect form none of us reach. Teachers, like 
other people, are subject to distortions in their 
ways of perceiving and reacting to others. We can- 
not hope to eliminate these entirely, but if we 
gain some understanding of these unadjustive re- 
actions, in ourselves as well as in others, we may 
be able to minimize their influence and deal more 
constructively with them. 


THE RoAvb OF Goop INTENTIONS 


Much good in the direction of mental hygiene 
can be achieved with more attention to the daily 
inter-relationship problems that arise in every 
situation where one person must deal with 
another. For human maladjustment is the result 
largely of harmful inter-relationship influences. 
And the person whose actions have a harmful 
effect on the personality growth of another is all 
too often quite unaware of what he has done or 
why he has done it. One recalls vaguely the 
phrase about the road to hell being paved with 
good intentions. 

Much of the harmful interaction could be 
avoided if each of us could have a great deal of 
self-knowledge. Yet without some rather inten- 
sive personal psychotherapeutic experience this is 
not realizable. It is not that we fail to make efforts 
to understand ourselves and our reactions to 
others, but rather that the most pathological as- 
pects of ur inter-actions with other people are 
not with... the range of our conscious perception 
and control. Both the actions and their original 
causes ate withheld from consciousness. We use 
the word “unconscious’’ to describe them. 

An iceberg may tower above the surface of the 
ocean and look quite immense to the voyager. Yet 
few realize that only about one-fifth of the huge 
object is above the water level. The rest, below 
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and invisible, is much greater than that which js 
manifest. So it is with personality reactions, A 
great deal, if not most, of our feelings, needs, 
urges, impulses and thoughts never rear them- 
selves to the level of consciousness. Yet these 
feelings, needs, urges, impulses and thoughts al] 
have indirect and often significant effects on our 
behavior and our utterances. We like to pride 
ourselves on being masters in our own houses, 
This is true in only a limited way. Only a few 
of us lose so much control of these inner drives 
as to send us to mental hospitals. But the inner 
needs of every one “will out.’” No one escapes 
their influence. 


TRANSFERENCE PLus SELECTIVE PERCEPTION 


A common tendency is to transfer to present 
day situations the habits of thought and action 
which were acquired in dealing with earlier sig- 
nificant figures in our environment. For example, 
if father was cruel and dominating, we as children 
had to learn how to deal with him, protect our- 
selves, and minimize his harmful influence. Per- 
haps we fought back. Perhaps we retired in 
silence. Perhaps we sought to bribe his good will. 
Perhaps also we retreated from contact with him 
and later revenged ourselves with subtly hostile 
or provocative behavior. This manner of dealing 
with him and his actions became internalized. Like 
that part of the iceberg below the surface much of 
it became automatic and unconscious. Later in life 
we then might perceive in a superior, perhaps a 
military officer, a superintendent, a major pro- 
fessor, or a dean, something which reminded us 


inwardly of our father. This stimulus may have 


then provoked the whole range of emotional 
feelings which we had as a child toward our 
father. Fear, anxiety, hostility, hate, or guilt may 
have in turn been initiated. Yet none of these 
feelings are now brought to conscious awareness. 
Inwardly, unconsciously, and secretiy we perceive 
this fellow as our father. We are threatened, and 
we begin to employ toward him all the various 
defensive and escapist behaviors which we had 
learned in order to protect ourselves from the 
dominating parent. This phenomenon is called 
transference. It seems to be part of the behavior 
potentialities of everybody, both in normal and 
in abnormal ‘situations. 

It is not without reason that we develop feel- 
ings of tenderness towards a woman who posess¢s 
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UNREALITY REACTIONS IN 


certain characteristics of a formerly loving and 
loved mother; or that we are curt and argumen- 
tative toward a younger colleague whose ideas we 
find provocative, and who possesses certain noted 
(but not consciously perceived) traits similar to 
those of a younger brother with whom we com- 
peted for parental attention. Yes, many, if not 
most, of our daily experiences with others are 
colored by the feelings and attitudes acquired in 
childhood toward similar figures. We seldom 
directly perceive the similarity. 


THE UNconscious DisTorTs 


Furthermore, a most superficial overlap of 
certain characteristics of the contemporary person 
with the earlier one may induce us to project onto 
the present individual even broader attitudes and 
ideas about the earlier figure. Thus, if he isn’t 
too perfectly, brother, sister, mother, father, or 
playmate we may make him so. This we do by 
selective perception. We abstract those traits that 
are in common and ignore those which are dif- 
ferent. Our unconscious processes find no great 
difficulty in distorting our perception of him so 
completely that we can behave toward him with 
all the hierarchy of the earlier attitudes, feelings, 
and defenses we developed towards the earlier 
figure. We feel our behavior and our perception 
of him to be realistic and true. 

For example, two young male hospital patients 
were once arguing about how old the nurse was 
who took care of their ward. One insisted that 
she was twenty-nine years old, the other stoutly 
affirmed that she must be in her forties. One 
perceived her as a woman of his own age, hence, 
one onto whom he might project his sexual fan- 
tasies. The other saw in her a mother figure. This 
would make her too old for him to have sexual 
feelings towards. These two patients nearly came 
to blows with one another over the point since 
the perception of each constituted for the other 
a severe threat. If she were really in her forties, 
then the first would be forced to revise and dis- 
card many of his inner feelings about her. While 
for the second if she were really only twenty-nine 
years old, it would be quite inappropriate to ex- 
pect the loving, maternal and de-sexualized at- 
tention which he had anticipated receiving. 

Now let us go back to the problematic situation 
described at the beginning of this paper. In order 
that the reader be not led to an unwarranted gen- 
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eralization, it must be pointed out that the origins 
and causes which we will here propose to account 
for this incident, may not apply at all in another 
apparently similar case. However, let us set up an 
hypothetical construction (one which has un- 
doubtedly occurred often enough) which will 
illustrate the possible (although not necessary) 
dynamics of interaction between Jim and his 
teacher, Miss Jones. 

Jim may have come from a home in which he 
has attempted unsuccessfully to secure attention 
and affection from a non-giving mother. She, the 
product herself of a disturbed family, does not 
feel a close attachment to her son. She may even 
have regarded his coming as a nuisance. True, 
she probably doesn’t consciously sense this. If we 
were to ask her how she feels about her son she 
would say she loves him. All parents love their 
children. They are supposed to in this culture. 
Mother-love is like God and the flag. It is simply 
not to be questioned. We are so thoroughly 
trained that we must love our children that few 
people dare to recognize an attitude of hate and 
rejection toward their offspring. Nothing arouses 
public indignation more than an offense against 
a child. So inner hostile wishes towards our chil- 
dren aren’t compatible with the standards of 
society and our view of ourselves. 


Dares Not Be 


Unconsciously Jim’s mother hates and rejects 
him even though she says she loves him. Jim 
unconsciously knows this. We have a way of 
transmitting our inner feelings through minor 
symptomatic acts, attitudes and indirectly through 
speech. The other person often senses how we 
feel. Jim inwardly knows he wasn’t wanted and 
is filled with fear, anxiety, resentment and hos- 
tility. He dare not express this directly toward 
his parent. He represses it, that is, makes it un- 
conscious, and at home appears only as the dutiful 
son. To express hostility would only endanger 
his getting what little attention and affectionate 
overtures he does receive. It would be too fright- 
ening to be left completely alone and unloved. 
So he dare not be hostile at home. Nevertheless, 
he needs to unload these feelings of rage and 
frustration somewhere. If he could invest them 
elsewhere he could feel less tense and insecure 
at home, and it would be easier to play the role 
of the dutiful, loving son. 
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He finds a place to unload his burden in Miss 
Jones, the teacher. She has certain forceful and 
dominating tendencies which make it easy to 
identify her unconsciously as the hated mother. 
Everything in him rushes to this solution. By 
baiting and provoking her he can expel this 
burden of hate and feel purged, free to be un- 
aggressive at home, where it really counts most. 


INot A BaD MOTHER 


Unconsciously, his mother will welcome this 
solution. Even if she knows of his trouble at 
school she will try to stop his behavior con- 
sciously only to imply by inner actions that she 
approves. After all, if he is not aggressive at 
home, then he is just not an aggressive or dis- 
turbed boy. It is all Miss Jones’ fault. And if it is 
Miss Jones’ fault that her boy is in trouble there 
is no blame to be attached to her. She is not a bad 
or unloving mother. This makes her feel reas- 
sured and less disturbed. So somehow the school 
just doesn’t get the cooperation from home that is 
necessary and desired. 

Jim is unable to perceive Miss Jones as she 
really is. To him she is only the rejecting, unlov- 
ing, and hated mother. He puts on her all his 
venom and leaves clean the rest of his mother- 
picture. This residual he idealizes and places on 
the mother at home. 

As a young girl Miss Jones received much love 
and attention from her parents. She was cute, 
intelligent and the apple of everybody’s eye, that 
is, until her younger brother was born. The over- 


‘attention lavished on her was then directed to- 


ward the baby. How cute he was. What interest- 
ing things he did. Mother and Father adored his 
first steps, hung on his first words. And a little 
girl suddenly found herself lonely, deserted, and 
feeling very much misunderstood. Naturally she 
focused on the baby as the cause of it all. She 
hated this little boy. He had taken from her the 
exclusive rights to her parent's affection. He was 
to blame for the loss of her Utopia. Maybe she 
even tried to show her hostility by sticking him 
with a pin, slapping him, or pushing him over. 
If her parents saw this she might have been 
severely punished. The enforcement of “no his- 
tility toward the baby” was so strict that in time 
she came to learn that aggressive acts toward him 
resulted only in a greater loss of the desired love 
from her parents. Therefore, she repressed this 
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hate and turned it, perhaps, into its opposite, 
reactive love. Now she became the good sister, 
the dutiful baby sitter, the kind, loving, little 
mother to the formerly hated brother. The hate 
buried within needed constantly to be pushed 
down. Thus many kind, loving acts toward him 
were necessary in order that she could inwardly 
reassure herself, ‘See, it is not true that I hate 
him, I love him very much.” The corollary to 
this was, “‘and if my parents think so, I will be 
loved and praised by them.” 

But what about the original hate? It stays there 
buried and waiting an opportune time to te- 
emerge, perhaps many years later. This opportu- 
nity came in the person of her pupil, Jim. In him 
she sees the threat of a young boy who might 
displace her. Jim may have certain boyish man- 
ners that remind her of the hated-loved brother. 
She wishes only to think of herself as loving this 
brother, and in Jim she sees an opportunity to 
unload the hate. She notes he is careless in his 
reports. This provides a realistic opportunity of 
making him squirm a bit under the guise of being 
an exacting teacher. Such an action on her part 
plays into Jim’s neurotic attitudes. His need to 
see her as the aggressive mother is reinforced by 
her reality actions. 


CAUGHT IN A WEB 


And so these two, Jim and Miss Jones, are now 
caught in a web of transferences in which they 
act out toward each other their earlier unresolved 
needs and hostilities that arose out of their re- 
spective families. Each will believe that the other 
started the bad situation. Each will be certain that 
his own actions in response are justified. 

Yet, the strange part is that each one needs the 
other as an unloading ground for his hate needs. 
Neither will let the other go. Measures designed 
to change this stable maladjusted situation will 
be met with resistance by both. For example, in 
response to a suggestion from the principal to 
Miss Jones that Jim be transferred to Miss Smith's 
room, Miss Jones wiil argue that he must learn 
not to avoid his responsibilities, that he should 
be disciplined and left in her room. She believes 
she is acting in a most wise and mature way. And 
her advice may be so perceived by the principal. 
In reality she wishes to maintain this unhappy 
situation as a way of trying to work out the unre 
solved tensions relating to her brother. She wants 
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the principal (Father) to show that she is once 
more the favored one by disciplining the upstart. 
If he fails to do so she will be thrown back into 
the anxiety and panic she had as a small child, 
when her parents failed to respond to her plea 
for recognition. This anxiety will cause her to 
turn in resentment on the principal just as she 
did toward her parents. 

To the suggestion of transferring to another 
teacher's room Jim will claim that he doesn’t 
want to leave his friends in Miss Jones’ room. He, 
too, will resisc the transfer. He wants to take no 
chance of losing his “mother,” even the hated one. 


WHAT ABOUT THE PRINCIPAL? 


The principal is not so directly involved. Yet 
even his transferences enter the picture. Perhaps 
he, too, had difficulty with an older sister who 
was often attacking him without justification. In 
the student, Jim, he sees himself as he was in 
eatly adolescence, struggling for independence 
and self-realization. There are dim recollections 
of his sister having run to his father with tales 
about him, and his father’s subsequent punish- 
ment. Inwardly he puts his colleague, Miss Jones, 
in that sister role, and he tends to feel a sym- 
pathy with the boy (himself). He thinks some- 
thing should be done to help the boy, something 
to make him understand and behave without 
severe punishment. 

It is in this quandary that these three people 
find themselves. I am certain that any professional 
educator could recount many problematic inter- 
personal situations similar to this with which he 
is familiar. How it will be solved may vary. But 
the solution must, and will, take account of the 
inner, unconscious emotional needs of the re- 
spective parties. It will probably not be fully 
based on the “truth” of the situation, since none 
of these people know the “truth.” Each is a 
human being responding to another as humans do, 
in terms of his past experience. The situation will 
probably not be solved to the satisfaction of all 
three. One or more of the individuals involved 
will emerge from it with increased frustration, 
with a reinforcment of his neurotic attitudes. 

If all three had known themselves so fully that 
the “truth” of the situation was apparent—well, 
the situation just wouldn’t have arisen in the first 
place. Jim would work out his problem with his 
mother—with his mother. He would perceive Miss 
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Jones as a separate person, not as his mother, and 
could respond to her in terms of her real and not 
attributed characteristics. He would react with 
hostility to any genuinely hostile aggression on 
her part, but this would be reality oriented. He 
would fully know, intellectually and emotionally, 
what he was doing. His counter-aggression would 
be appropriate to the provocation and, because it 
was based on reality, there would be no residue 
of guilt. However, such hostility on Miss Jones’ 
part wouldn't happen. Miss Jones would long ago 
have made peace with herself about her brother 
and would see in Jim just another boy, not her 
brother, with real personal assets and liabilities. 
Her teaching and guidance would be done in 
terms of his needs and would contain no inner 
threads of needling and revenge. She would not 
be upset when he was around. The principal 
would be left to other worries. 


A REALITY-ORIENTED DISCIPLINE 


It is certainly no help to visualize an ideal situ- 
ation. These people are the way they are. They 
will probably stay that way. Yet if more people 
could be at least aware of the possibilities of such 
reactions within themselves, they might interpose 
a longer period of waiting between perceiving 
and doing. Time, within which objective and 
reality oriented judgments can come to the fore- 
ground and mediate action in more mature ways, 
can have a healing effect. We must be willing to 
seek the objective appraisal of such situations by 
colleagues or other respected third parties, and to 
give careful consideration to the different per- 
ceptions and conclusions reached by these third 

ies. Only in this way can we capitalize more 
fully the possibilities of reality directed behavior, 
and through more adjusted inter-action with 
others influence those with whom we are in con- 
tact toward better emotional relationships. 

Mental health originates and develops in the 
daily interaction of all of us. It is not something 
which we gain by great plans, the mustering of 
psychiatric resources or the provision of large 
research funds, valuable as all these are. Mental 
health demands a daily, reality-oriented discipline. - 

The ability to accept ourself with some humility 
as an imperfect creature and the willingness to 
explore ourself further with a genuine desire for 
betterment is itself the mark of an individual 
growing and maturing in a healthy direction. 


ECENTLY PHI DELTA KaAPPAN reported on a 

study made by William G. Brink of North- 
western University; in the survey, the study habits 
of more than 1,000 high school students in the 
upper fourth of their classes were examined. 
Seven procedures were deemed characteristic of 


The Reported Study Habit 


1) Summarize the main points in their own words 
instead of copying sentences or paragraphs directly from 
book. 


2) Read all instructions before seeking answers, in- 
stead of reading one instruction, writing the answer, 
then the next, and so on, until the assignment is 
finished. 


3) In making reports, they proceed in a systemati. 
manner, using such study aids as the card catalogue and 
the Reader’s Guide. The inefficient students proceed 
aimlessly, browsing through books and magazines for 
their material. 


4) In making outlines, the good achievers read an 
entire section to comprehend the general ideas, then 
decide on major and minor topics. The poor achievers 
simply use chapter titles, and section and paragraph 
headings for outline forms, and read by chapters, filling 
in the outline as they read. 


5) Top students attempt to discover the meaning 
of an unknown word by its use before they look it up 
in a dictionary. In using a dictionary they skim rapidly 
to find the appropriate meaning. 


6) The good achievers adapt reading to the pur- 
poses involved. If they have to read many pages to find 
specific facts, they skim through rapidly to locate per- 
tinent material, then read carefully. 


7) Superior students rely strongly on their own 
judgments and opinions in study situations. 


Study Habits—Teaching Procedures 


By OGDEN L. GLASOW 
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the work of a high percentage of the students, 
Upon glancing down the list, I could not help but 
think how each of the characteristic study habits 
could have also a “teaching” corollary useful to 
all teachers from the grade school level up to 
and including college. They might read like this: 


The Corresponding Teaching Procedure 


1) Students should be taught how to put textbook 
abstractions into their own words and to relate such 
generalizations to events in their own experience. 


2) Students should be taught to read instructions 
carefully in order that they be certain to do what is 
asked of them in an assignment; the assignment and its 
requirements should be taught as a whole, unified pro- 
ject—not merely in unrelated parts. 


3) Students should be shown how to systematize 
their work, especially in the areas of oral and written 
reports. Study aids, especially how to make use of the 
library and its various guides to study—e.g., the card 
catalogue and the various indexes —, should be taught 
to students in order that they might be more able to 
use the tools and techniques of gathering knowledge. 


4) Students should be instructed how to make out- 
lines. They should be shown how to read a total 
assignment to secure an overall idea of the major 
points contained therein; care should be taken by the 
instructor to insure that major and minor topics in the 
outline are expressed in the students’ own thoughts 
rather than in the mere repetition of the wording con- 
tained in the textbook. 

5) Students should be taught to try to discover the 
meaning of words as they occur in context. By attempt- 
ing to do this before looking up the word in a dic- 
tionary, they will be helped to select the exact meaning 
which best applies to the particular study situation. 

6) Students should be taught that there are various 
types of reading, and how to adapt the various types 
to their particular subject or assignment. They should 
be taught how to skim, how to read for specific, factual 
information, how to read and study for maximum fe 
tention. 

7) At all times students should be taught self-initia- 
tive and self-reliance in order that they develop con- 
fidence in themselves and their study techniques. Learn- 
ing to be a scholar is like learning any other complicated 
skill—the techniques must be adapted to the situation 
Only a student who has learned how to adapt study 
habits and procedures to constantly varying assignments 
can achieve excellence in scholarship. 
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(One of the tragedies of the modern age is the 
great disregard that we as a people have shown for 
the intellectual resources of our nation. We have 
made strong and humanitarian attempts to meet the 
needs of the weak and handicapped. We have organ- 
ized special classes for, built special schools for, 
trained specially prepared teachers for, and awarded 
honors for success in the teaching of the weak or 
handicapped. But we have largely left the student at 
the other end of the spectrum of ability to take care 
of himself, ignoring the fact that the deviates at 
either end of the scale have equally peculiar and 
pressing needs. If many gifted students have turned 
out to be average in performance, one reason is that 
we have trained them with the average and by meth- 
ods designed for the average —M.H.A.) 


ORE ATTENTION should be given to the 
M identification and cultivation of students 
with superior abilities. The technical nature of 
the machine age coupled with the tense interna- 
tional situation give added reasons why we should 
think seriously of the problem of making full use 
of the intellectual resources of our nation. One of 
the greatest bottlenecks facing the nation today is 
the critical shortage of scientific and technical 
manpower. This shortage is so serious that it has 
been the subject of numerous reports and con- 
ferences, and various attempts are being made to 
alleviate it. Our very existence as a free nation 
may depend on how well we are able to meet these 
shortages. It seems clear that our manpower needs 
for technical and scientific work cannot be met by 
drawing upon the abilities of the average. 

A basic irement for training in nearly all 
technical fields is a knowledge of mathematics. 
In some areas the mathematics needed is elemen- 
tary and limited. In other fields only the person 
who has the ability to handle the most abstract 
and advanced mathematics has a chance to suc- 
ceed. In every field in which quantitative thinking 
is done, some mathematics is required. A science 
becomes exact only as it becomes susceptible to 
mathematical treatment. Only the language of 
mathematics is adequate to express the complex 
telationships found in many fields of pure and 
applied science. Thus it is apparent that one of 
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Education of the Mathematically Gifted 


By M. H. AHRENDT 


* M. H. Abrendt is Executive Secretary, The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics, Washington, D. C. 


our most pressing needs is to have an adequate 
program for training in mathematics and for 
identifying and stimulating students who are 
gifted in mathematics. It is with this need that 
this paper is concerned. 

In order to discuss the problem of the educa- 
tion of the mathematically gifted, we must have 
a definition of the term ‘‘mathematical aptitude.” 
No one knows at present just what mathematical 
aptitude is. No doubt it is a complex of traits. 
But what the individual traits are is a question. 
It is likely that the specific traits needed vary 
somewhat from one branch of mathematics to 
another, with a certain core of traits needed for 
success in any branch of mathematics. Since we 
cannot define “mathematical aptitude” in terms of 
its components, we shall define it in terms of its 
manifestations. In this paper the term ‘‘mathe- 
matical aptitude’ means the “ability to succeed at 
progressively more and more advanced levels of 
mathematical learning.” 

LEVELS OF MATHEMATICAL APTITUDE 


The above definition infers that there are vari- 
ous levels of aptitude in mathematics or that indi- 
viduals possess ability in mathematics in varying 
degrees. Such a notion, of course, agrees with ex- 
perience. There are many persons who are able to 
succeed in elementary mathematics courses who 
cannot succeed in courses on a higher level. High 
school teachers know well that many students who 
“breeze” through algebra or plane geomentry be- 
gin to have trouble when they reach solid geom- 
etry or trigonometry. Many a college student has 
done well with college algebra or analytical geom- 
etry only to find himself ‘stalled’ by the more 
complex ideas in the calculus or differential 
equations. 

In this connection it might be well to point out 
a common misconception about mathematical apti- 
tude. Whatever traits give one ability in mathe- 
matics, it is certain that computational ability is 


not necessarily one of them. We often think of 
skill with numbers as being a mark of the mathe- 
matically gifted person. A person who computes 
rapidly is often referred to as “quite a mathema- 
tician.” Actually computational ability seems to 
have no relationship either to mathematical apti- 
tude or intelligence. Some rapid computers have 
been intellectually dull or even mentally unstable. 
On the other hand there are scores of competent 
mathematicians, capable of dealing skillfully with 
the abstractions of higher mathematics, who have 
trouble in balancing their own bank accounts. 
The identification of students with sufficient 
mathematical ability to succeed in elementary 
courses is relatively easy. On the high school and 
grade school levels there seems to be a fairly close 
relationship between success in mathematics and 
general intelligence. Most bright students can suc- 
ceed in high school courses in mathematics. In- 
struments which are of value in identifying stu- 
dents with ability on the lower levels of mathe- 
matics are: intelligence tests, especially the scores 
in the quantitative parts; aptitude tests; grades in 
previous courses in mathematics; interest tests; 
achievement tests; cumulative records; and per- 
sonal observation of the teacher. Practically all of 
these devices“ are available to every high school 
teacher. They should be used to the fullest extent. 


DISCOVERING HIGH LEVEL ABILITY 


However, the devices which pick out the stu- 
dents who can succeed in lower-level mathematics 
courses do not necessarily tell whether these stu- 
dents will do well at the higher levels. Many of 
the so-called mathematical aptitude tests are really 
achievement tests or readiness tests. We can tell 
pretty well by the instruments available today 
whether a student can succeed in college algebra. 
But the same instruments do not predict his suc- 
cess in a more specialized field such as matrices, 
for example. He may reach his saturation point in 
college algebra. There is a need for measuring 
instruments that will tell us not only which stu- 
dents can successfully begin mathematics but 
which ones can continue successfully its study to 
the highest levels of mathematical achievement. 

It is possible that aptitude to do high-level work 
in mathematics has the following characteristics: 
1. It, like musical ability, is probably innate. 

2. It is accompanied by but is distinct from 
intelligence. That is, persons who succeed in ad- 
vanced mathematics are usually intelligent, but 
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there apparently are many intelligent persons who 
cannot learn higher mathematics. 

3. It may be related to seemingly unmathemat- 
ical traits. That is, if mathematical aptitude is a 
complex of several highly specialized traits, these 
same traits may also be important in the ability 
to do other specialized things. 

4. It possibly is not strongly affected by train- 
ing and certainly is not created by training. There- 
fore tests for mathematical aptitude should not 
draw heavily upon previous mathematical expe- 
riences. To do so might be to measure simply 
achievement or readiness rather than aptitude, 
Also, if mathematical aptitude is not affected 
strongly by training, then the particular traits that 
compose it should be present at an early age long 
before the student has had many experiences with 
mathematics. 


EARLY IDENTIFICATION DESIRED 


A thrilling idea growing out of the last char- 
acteristic mentioned above is the possibility of 
identifying at an early age, perhaps in the elemen- 
tary or junior high school, those students who 
have the ability to go far in the field of mathe- 
matics. The experimentation required to develop 
satisfactory tests of mathematical aptitude is a 
challenge both to teachers and administrators. 

The teacher need not postpone his interest in 
the mathematically gifted student, however, mere- 
ly because perfect instruments of identification 
have not been devised. The ability to do high- 
level work in mathematics is not needed by all 
workers. As has been already pointed out, teach- 
ers now have at their disposal means which are 
fairly satisfactory in picking out those students 
who show some promise in mathematics. The 
present means are inadequate in that they do not 
tell how far these students can go. Thus it be- 
comes especially important that we give every 
student the opportunity to develop his unknown 
potentialities to the maximum. 

Let us notice some of the devices that may be 
used in stimulating and directing the work of the 
mathematically gifted student. The teacher is, un- 
doubtedly, the most important single ingredient 
to be considered. The teacher must first of all 
have the background, the information, and the 
interests that enable him to understand the nature 
of the problem of the gifted student and to feel 
a concern for its solution. As in the case of all 
other teachers, the teacher of the gifted must 
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show enthusiasm for his work and a love of his 
subject matter. Boredom and lassitude on the part 
of the teacher seldom result in enthusiasm and 
interest on the part of the student. 

The teacher of the mathematically gifted needs 
intelligence and mathematical ability of his own. 
Genius is not stimulated by dullness. 

The teacher of the mathematically gifted needs 
a broad training in mathematics. It is characteris- 
tic of gifted students that they like to explore in 
areas that are not included in the curriculum. The 
average teacher usually knows quite well how to 
present the fundamentals of the rext course, but 
he may not be acquainted with the wide range of 
material (hat could be used to enrich the present 
course. The student who becomes interested in 
number theory receives only disco} vement from 
a teacher who does not know t’ ~eld. The stu- 
dent who hears and inquires aLuu the derivative 
can get no stimulation from a teacher who has for- 
gotten his calculus. All too often when the gifted 
student asks a question about ideas not in the day’s 
assignment, the teacher scolds him for his imperti- 
nence. Inadequately trained teachers do not like 
to Be embarrased by students. 


ADMINISTRATORS CAN HELP 


But regardless of the fine equipment that a 
teacher may have for dealing with students who 
show aptitude in mathematics, he is almost help- 
less without the assistance of his administrators. 
The teacher who is responsible for five or six large 
classes plus extra-curricular duties cannot be ex- 
pected to do much for individual students, Thus 
time and a reasonable load are indispensable com- 
modities for the teacher of the gifted. 

Very little stimulation of gifted students can be 
achieved without equipment. Teaching aids and 
other supplies must be available. Above all, a 
library, well supplied with enrichment material, is 
indispensable. It is difficult to teach any kind of 
mathematics well with nothing but a bare class- 
foom and blackboards. 

The curriculum must be broad enough and the 
program flexible enough to permit experimenta- 
tion. Students must be free to go to the library at 
appropriate times. Close regimentation and con- 
formity to a rigid program are not conducive to 
the stimulation of the gifted. 

Whenever possible, students should be grouped 
according to ability. The gifted student develops 
Most rapidly when he competes with equals, not 
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with his inferiors. But a definite warning should 
be given that ability grouping alone is not suf- 
ficient. Putting all students through the same mill, 
but only at a higher level, does not allow room 
for the expression of individual talents and inter- 
ests. Ability grouping should be supplemented 
by a large amount of individual stimulation and 
individual guidance. 
FURTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

Acceleration is a practice that has been often 
used with gifted students. Recent experiments 
seem to indicate that students with ability may be 
accelerated one or two years without harm. The 
question has often been argued as ‘to the relative 
merits of acce'eration and enrichment. Probably 
the wisest conclusion is that neither should be 
used to the exclusion of the other. The student 
who can skip or complete rapidly some of the ele- 
mentary courses in mathematics gains time end 
arrives sooner at the courses that mark the real 
beginning of work on his career. But if the stu- 
dent experiences no enrichment in his courses, he 
is likely to get too narrow and restrictive a view 
of the nature of mathematics. 

Mathematics clubs are often of great value in 
drawing out the abilities and interests of students. 
The opportunity to participate in a lively mathe- 
matics club, to discuss with other interested per- 
sons some of the many interesting side topics in 
mathematics, and to experience some of the fun of 
mathematics can do much to whet the appetite and 
stir the interest of the gifted student. 

A better guidance program is also needed if 
students with mathematical ability are to be cul- 
tivated effectively. A greater and better informed 
attempt must be made to make students aware of 
vocational opportunities in mathematics and sci- 
ence. A higher percentage of students with ability 
should be directed into college courses. Also a 
greater attempt should be made to guide students 
through the personal and emotional puzzles which 
often play such a large part in the selection of 
future careers. a 

It is almost trite to say that the keeping of com- 
plete and accurate records is essential. All the data 
that could possibly be needed for guiding and 
directing gifted students should be available. 

It seems obvious that the teacher who never 
attends workshops, institutes, and professional 
meetings in his subject-matter field misses a vital 
(Continued on page 292) 
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N 1950, when Point Four and the U.N. Tech- 
I nical Assistance Administration were initiated, 
there were already more than 2,500 overseas 
relief, reconstruction and social service projects 
being carried out by American voluntary agencies 
and missionary societies. These projects, the ma- 
jority of which were located in rural areas, were 
aimed at bettering economic and social conditions 
in underdeveloped areas of some 75 different 
countries, Over 21% billion dollars were spent 
between 1939-1951 to develop projects in such 
fields as education, health, agriculture, social serv- 
ices, and industry. 

Since the emphasis was on the people them- 
selves, activities were carried out at local levels 
of village, town, or district. Such a person-to- 
person operation with its comparative freedom 
from governmental controls and policies made 
possible, or more psychologically acceptable, many 
pilot and demonstration projects which would 
have been totally inadvisable under government 
auspices. These agencies, through decades of as- 
sociation and cooperation with the people of a 
given area and through their knowledge of the 
language and problems gleaned from everyday 
contacts, were in a far better position to recog- 
nize, define, and evaluate actual needs. They were 
able to smooth the way for the adaptation of mod- 
ern technology to these needs. 

Today, Americans have become increasingly 
conscious of the important role played by volun- 
tary agencies in cementing friendships and pro- 
moting international goodwill. The need for Yan- 
kee goods, services, and technical know-how is 
still there, and in many cases, it is magnified. Vol- 
untary agencies have been able to go into areas 
where big-scale technical assistance programs have 
minimum (sometimes negative) effect. They have 
given Americans, as individuals, a chance to be- 
come part of this international goodwill move- 
ment. Personal contributions, not tax payments, 
have united private citizens of different countries 
in the promotion of their common interests. 

These agencies have been vastly influential in 
changing our concept of “giving.” No longer 
do we think only in terms of straight relief, but in 
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By ROBERT STANFORTH 


* Robert Stanforth (Beta 1725) until recently 
was with CARE. 


terms of helping others to help themselves, to 
make constructive .ong-range endeavors result 
in a rising standard of living. In addition to feed- 
ing the hungry, we teach them better agricultural 
methods so they can increase their crop yields; we 
help them organize agricultural cooperatives, and 
we give them the tools. 

For instance, in the Tabora area of Tanganyika, 
Africa, the farmers are being taught proper cul- 
tivation and soil conservation methods, irrigation, 
planting, harvesting—all through the simple but 
correct use of plows, harrows, and bullocks sent 
by private American donors. In Uriurkuppam, 
South India, 140 acres of wasteland were trans- 
formed into fertile rice fields by the use of four 
wells with diesel pumps. Seven hundred and fifty 
orphaned boys benefited from the produce. 

Such grass-roots approaches have had a tre- 
mendous effect on the people of these under- 
developed areas. They have taken the sting out 
of “charity” by giving the people an active part 
in improving their living standards. They have 
helped to counteract vicious communist exploita- 
tion of the underprivileged and unsuspecting. 

The Philippine Community Centers Project 
currently in operation under the auspices of the 
National Movement for Free Elections (NAM- 
FREL), a co-ordinating body for 23 Philippine 
civic organizations, is an excellent example of a 
concrete effort towards counteracting the appeal 
of such propaganda by erasing the causes which 
provide it with fuel. One hundred and fifty cen- 
ters, one in each province, are being built, 
equipped, and staffed. They will offer a con 
certed educational program providing instruction 
in modern farming methods, animal husbandry, 
irrigation, fruit and vegetable raising, sanitation, 
carpentry, current events, history, good govern- 
ment, and many other topics necessary for a well- 
informed, active community. Movies, books, mag- 
azines, exhibits and other media are being utilized 
at each center in order to provide a compfe 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Let's Look at Television 


By ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 


(I am very much interested in using television 
as a teaching aid, but I want to know first of all 
what it is particularly good for. It seems to me that 
using the television program poses too many utiliza- 
tion problems to attempt large scale televiewing in 
classes at this time, without evidence as to what its 
value may be. I do not like to use materials I can’t 
preview first. Further, I like to leave the pace of the 
lessons to the studeni’s needs and my own discretion, 
not the television station’s whether it has an educa- 
tional advisory board or not. However, I will let 
television steer my class course to a large degree if 
I have experimental assurance that the television pro- 
gram is so far superior to every other available teach- 
ing aid that not to use it is to deprive my students 
of some very rich, worthwhile learning experiences. 
—R.E.S.) 


URING and after World War II, as reports 
D of effective military use of the motion pic- 
ture for instructional purposes trickled into the 
public and professional press, a boom began 


for what has come to be known as Audio-Visual 
Education. If the reports from the military were 
not sufficiently convincing, there were a number 
of research studies to fall back on showing very 
definitely that the motion picture had an impor- 
tant classroom contribution to make. But none 
of these studies indicated in any way that the 
motion picture was the ultimately desirable teach- 
ing aid for all subjects in the curriculum. And, in 
those cases where the research available was not 
taken to heart by teachers and others, except to 
use it as part of a general argument for the use 
of motion pictures, utilization practices have been 
rather poor, and the cause of providing a greater 
quantity and variety of teaching materials in the 
schools has suffered accordingly. 

Today, we are witnessing the unusual phenom- 
enon of another boom for another kind of edu- 
cational tool based, not on research or widespread 
use for instructional purposes, but on the collective 
Prestige of representatives from a number of 
tespected educational organizations and govern- 
mental agencies and certain Congressmen, who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, choose to 
sist that television is an extremely important 


* Robert E. Schreiber (Zeta 1278) is director, 
School of Education Audio-Visual Service, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


educating device. This impressive pressure group 
is not content with encouraging schools to pur- 
chase television receivers. It has conducted 2 na- 
tion-wide campaign to interest educational groups 
of all kinds in going into actual television station 
building and television production on a non- 
commercial basis, and it has created enough pres- 
sure on the Federal Communications Commission 
so that a large number of television transmitting 
frequencies have been tentatively allotted city-by- 
city, nationwide for non-commercial, educational 
use. As this is written, certain colleges, universi- 
ties, school systems, and state educational authori- 
ties are applying for licenses to build stations. 
Under the circumstances, it is entirely appro- 
priate to inquire into the nature and sources of 
television programs for educational use so that 
we may see where research is needed and may 
carefully weigh those facts which already exist. 


WHERE RESEARCH Is NEEDED 


One of the most fundamental questions to be 
asked is this: ““What is probably the unique con- 
tribution that television may make to education?” 
and, to clarify this question, one must also ask, 
“Should we distinguish between television as a 
means of general education at home, and tele- 
vision as a classroom teaching tool?” 

In the absence of pertinent research, one can- 
not state at all specifically what the unique con- 
tribution of television to education may be. One 
is therefore left to a comparison of television with 
other instructional materials already available. 
There is only one study to fall back on. This study, 
undertaken for the U. S. Navy under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert T. Rock of Fordham, was pri- 
marily concerned with finding out whether groups 
of officers and enlisted men might be taught as 
effectively with televised lecture-demonstrations, 
or film recordings of these same programs shown 
at a later date on motion picture projectors, as by 
individual instructors at scattered installations. 
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_ With respect to the specific problem of com- 

paring television with another teaching aid, in 
this case the motion picture, the study indicated 
that in the groups that saw the live television lec- 
ture-demonstrations, 16 per cent of the students 
learned significantly more than those who saw 
the film recording. 


Wuat Is THE EFFECT OF IMMEDIACY? 


Those who are most insistent as to the virtues 
of television as a teaching aid object to comparing 
it to a motion picture. However, it appears to this 
observer that the only way of satisfactorily answer- 
ing the basic question as to the unique contribution 
of the television program to education is through 
comparisons. Put another way, one might ask 
“Does a child who sees a television program on 
a particular subject learn significantly more than 
another child who sees an identical film record 
several hours, days, weeks, months, or years 
later?” In other words, “Is the fact that a student 
knows that what he is watching is happening at 
the exact instant of his looking, rather that at a 
later date on film, really educationally significant?” 

So much has been said concerning the “imme- 
diacy” of television, and of its alleged importance 
to education, that more research similar to the 
Naval studies is imperative. It may be significant 
that these findings have not been widely dissem- 
inated by those to whom one might expect them 
to be of the most interest. But then, 16 per cent 
is a rather small figure and hardly calculated to 
influence legislatures and tax payers. 


Wuat Asout UTILIZATION? 


Whether the television stations which are to 
be built by educational groups are to be princi- 
pally concerned with purveying general programs 
for the home audience, or curriculum-oriented 
programs for classroom integration is a question 
thus far unanswered in the public or professional 
press. If the stations are to be concerned primarily 
with telecasts for school use, it is then appropriate 
to ask: “Does a television program lend itself well 
to classroom use?” 

Setting aside, for the moment, the question of 
whether or not the television program is any 
more effective or any less effective than other 
available instructional materials, let us ask ‘““What 
is generally considered to be good teacher utiliza- 
tion of a teaching aid?” This procedure has be- 
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come fairly well standardized from the extensive 
experience of many teachers, since teaching began, 
and from careful research on the subject of utilj- 
zation: 

1. The teacher decides to use a particular kind of 
aid because he believes its general characteristics wil] 
best meet the needs of his class. 

2. The teacher selects a particular aid on the basis 
of previous experience with it, preview, or audition, 
The teacher, in other words, acquaints himself with 
the material to be used. 

3. The class is prepared for the use of the aid in 
order to increase its anticipation and, consequently, to 
increase its learning. 

4. Following the use of the aid or during its use, 
its relation to the lesson is discussed and questions 


_ answered. Repeated use is made of the aid if class 


need is demonstrated. 
5. Learning outcomes are evaluated by the teacher. 


In the case of the live television program (and 
by “live” we mean instantaneous transmission of 
an event at it takes place mot televised motion 
pictures), the teacher must, ordinarily, leave out 
steps “two” and “three,” and, at the present time, 
he has no intelligent basis for making the original 
selection under “‘one.” Repeating the use of the 
aid, in number “‘four,” is, in most cases, normally 
not possible. 

It might appropriately be observed that teachers 
have had to follow a similar incomplete utiliza- 
tion procedure with live radio broadcasts. The 
problems with this aid (radio) have been partially 
solved by recording broadcasts in the school for 
later use or by purchasing extensive radio-type 
materials now commercially available on disc te- 
cordings. Although research has been done, com- 
paring learning from a live radio broadcast with 
that from an identical broadcast recorded and 
used later on, there is no evidence of a significant 
difference between the two. 


Two Uses COMPARED 


In the case of television, it might rather easily 
be determined whether what we have indicated as 
“incomplete” utilization procedure is at any dis 
advantage, by comparing the learning gained by 
classes using a live telecast with the learning 
gained by similar classes viewing a motion pic 
ture of the same telecast later, and in the latter 
case having the film used according to the ac 
cepted “complete” procedure outlined. 
APRIL, 1953 
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We have no evidence, so far, that children 
learn any more from a live television program 
than from the same program televised later by 
means of film, and we would probably be wise 
to determine whether any difference exists be- 
tween the two kinds of presentations before mak- 
ing any hasty assumptions, based on what may 
only be increased interest by “novelty” effect. 

There are many possible studies that suggest 
themselves, but there is certainly a very real 
need for establishing, at the first possible moment, 
answers to the basic questions we have raised. 
Remember, aside from the related Naval study, 
we have no research upon which to base intel- 
ligent action either with respect to television use 
in the classroom or on station building and pro- 
duction for such use. Television was not “born 
yesterday.” It has been available and in use in 
some schools for the last ten years. Yet almost 
all the data we have at present are restricted to 
studies of viewing habits at home: program pref- 
erences, and relationships to delinquency, study 
habits, and reading. These kinds of data are about 
as useful to the educator, wondering about the 
possibilities of classroom use of television, as 
similar statistics on attendance at the movies, foot- 
ball and basketball games, and the circus. 


SouRCcES SAME AS RADIO 


As to the sources of television programs for 
educational use, we have the same activities as in 
radio broadcasting: network television programs, 
local programs from commercial stations, local 
educational television station programs, and, as 
eventually proposed, educational network pro- 
grams. Most of the arguments in favor of educa- 
tional television stations on a large scale imply, 
if they do not state it outright, that there is no 
hope for having a sufficient number of educa- 
tionally useful programs from commercial sources 
and that independent, non-commercial stations 
must therefore be constructed, staffed, and op- 
erated under educational auspices. 

There appear to be few statistics on the num- 
ber of times educational groups, having in mind 
agood workable plan for a series of programs use- 
ful to school audiences, have approached com- 
mercial broadcasters and were turned down on 
their proposals. We do know that the Federal 
Communications Commission, charged with reg- 
lating radio stations “in the public interest, con- 
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venience, and necessity,” has almost never at- 
tempted to require radio time for educational pro- 
grams as a condition of continued licensing. We 
have all suffered through so-called “educational” 
radio programs, as dutiful relatives, while the 
third grade class at Ham Hocks School capered 
before the microphone. There have, of course, 
been better programs, which were, to be honest, 
primarily public relations. The attempts to use 
radio as an instructional aid for use in the class- 
room by teachers, using the facilities of local 
commercial stations, appear to have been few 
and far between. Network radio programs frank- 
ly labeled ‘‘educational’”’ have enjoyed dwindling 
audiences. Other types of programs have been 
used by teachers, whenever they came on, through 
the medium of tapes, and it has been found that 
many commercially sponsored programs contain 
much educationally useful material. 


COMMERCIAL FAcILities ExPLORED? 


Whatever the need for educational television 
stations, and the need on so vast a scale has not 
been fully documented, it is not clear that avail- 
able commercial facilities have been fully ex- 
plored or utilized either in radio or in television. 
This is not to say that educational television sta- 
tions do not have their rightful place. They do. 
But it is doubtful wisdom to act as if one were 
turning one’s back on a lost cause in a popular 
commercial medium. 

The cost of maintaining educational television 
stations, once they are built, will undoubtedly be 
as large as almost any other annual expenditure 
of the sponsoring group. The costs of production, 
unless we ate to be extensively treated to the 
doubtful amusements of watching college pro- 
fessors and other literates talk and read to us, 
will be quite high. Educational groups have not 
demonstrated particular competence in dealing 
with the simpler arts of the motion picture and 
the recording. When one considers what profes- 
sionals in commercial television have gone 
through in adjusting their obvious talents with 
lens and mike to the requirements of television, 
one wonders, with not too great feelings of pleas- 
urable anticipation, what education telecasting 
fare will be like. 

Unfortunately, no one really knows what kind 
of educational television programs should be pro- 
duced by anyone, because: 
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1. We have not yet clarified whether or not edu- 
cational television stations are being built primarily 
to produce programs for home consumption on cur- 
ricular integration in the classroom. 

2. We have not yet established, in a typical school 
situation, what the unique contribution of the tele- 
vision program may be in the classroom. 

3. We do not know whether the instantaneous 
transmission of pictorial information significantly in- 
creases learning over delayed transmision of the same 
information. 

4. We do not know whether the loss of a teacher's 
ability to increase the anticipation of a class for a 
television program is really important. 

5. We do not know whether young people may 
learn more from a live television program than from 
the televised film of the same program. 


It looks as though we are not very well in- 
formed, and it is time that we began correcting 
that situation. In the meantime, before the an- 
swers are found, let us act as though we had 
learned something from our past experience with 
teaching methods, instructional materials, and the 
children to be taught. Television is a fusion of 
many arts, and for each art there is already a 
science that we know something of. 


THE MATHEMATICALLY GIFTED 
(Concluded from page 287) 


opportunity to broaden his training, interests, and 
horizons. However, the failure of many teachers 
to take advantage of such opportunities is often 
simply the result of financial problems. Whenever 
possible, financial assistance for attending meet- 
ings should be provided. Sabbatical leave with 
pay is both right and desirable. Payment for such 
matters should be considered not an expense but 
an investment. 

The cooperation of administrators in the plan- 
ning of workshops, institutes, and seminars would 
be very desirable. Summer employment in in- 
dustry, the opportunity to participate in some kind 
of research, and the chance to meet with successful 
scientists, engineers, and mathematicians are other 
experiences that would be very valuable to any 
teacher of mathematics and of double value to the 
teacher of the gifted. 

The thought of giving special attention to the 
gifted is not a new idea in our civilization, but 
it is one which has been much ignored and neg- 
lected. Some persons will denounce it as undemo- 
cratic. It should be remembered, however, that 
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true democracy means not equal achievement for 
all but equal opportunity for all. We have for 
years given special atention to the deviates at the 
low end of the ability spectrum. The question 
should be asked whether it is democratic to be 
oblivious to the needs of the deviates at the other 
end. The needs of society today require that we 
give attention to both. 


ATTENTION TO GIFTED Not New 


Not many schools will be able to put into effect 
at once ail or many of the methods and techniques 
listed above. The first and most vital step is for 
teachers and administrators to feel a sense of 
urgency about the problem. Without radical or 
immediate changes in staff, equipment, or organi- 
zation it should be possible for every school to 
carry out at least in part some of the techniques 
that have been discussed. Local situations will 
suggest adaptations and perhaps still better ideas, 
The important thing is to make a beginning. Our 
students are with us now. If we are to meet their 
needs, we must act today. 

It is clear that in meeting these problems, the 
teacher alone is largely helpless. Without the 
cooperation and encouragement of his adminis- 
trators, he cannot accomplish much. Here is cer- 
tainly a problem that should challenge the com- 
bined efforts of teachers, administrators, and the 
public. Our failure to solve it could mean the end 
of society as we know it today. 


FROM LITTLE ACORN 
(Concluded from page 288) 


hensive, working idea of democratic living and 
what it means in terms of the Philippine people. 
Land, labor, construction materials, and expenses 
are being borne by the local citizens, but the neces- 
sary equipment for each center is being donated 
by the American people through a voluntary 
agency, in this case, CARE. 

Such self-help projects are the life-blood of 
international goodwill and only through the vol- 
untary agencies is the effective person-to-person 
operation possible. American donors, through 
these agencies, provide the know-how and the 
equipment, and the overseas beneficiaries provide 
the labor, courage, and perseverance. Together, 
both share the mutual benefits from such partnet- 
ships, and thus create a far better climate for 
peace and international understanding. 
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‘Sneak up and Hit Em’ in TV 


By CHARLES N. CRAMER 


(It would be quite interesting if one were able to 
record exactly and to study the intellectual and 
emotional reactions aroused in parents and teachers 
when they learn that the “sneak up and hit ’em” 
technique is advocated by certain spokesmen of our 
great national TV networks as the most effective ap- 
proach in providing the cultural or educational con- 
tent of our TV programs. 

Are there no better ways? Upon what criteria has 
it been decided that one method is superior to others? 
What do we mean by an educational or cultural pro- 
gram? Educational or cultural for whom? One could 
add to the list of questions indefinitely. The signifi- 
cant factors to be kept in mind concern not only the 
myriad problems concerning the impact of TV on 
education as such, but also, (a) the setting in which 
the problems are raised and (b) the open, frank 
atmosphere in which free discussion permits tenta- 
tive solutions to emerge —C.N.C.) 


RECENT CONFERENCE at the Johns Hop- 

kins University’ suggests a method by which 
the conflicting interests of the parent, the school 
and the broadcaster can be resolved and recon- 
ciled to the ultimate advantage of all concerned. 
It is recognized that most conferences are note- 
worthy for the problems they raise but do not 
solve. It is maintained, however, that solutions 
are most probable when parents, teachers and 
broadcasters sit down together, pool their re- 
sources and in an open, free discussion, attempt 
to reach agreement on basic issues through coop- 
erative, democratic group processes. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate issues or 
suggest solutions considered at the conference 
noted above. It is rather to point up the need for 
aunited, concerted attack upon the pressing prob- 
lems crying for immediate attention. 

Parents are concerned about the lack of pro- 
gtams for pre-adolescents, the number of crime 
shows, the poor timing evidenced, the lack of 
balance, excessive advertising, and the dearth of 
educational and cultural content currently. 

Teachers wonder if entertainment designed for 
child consumption meets childrens’ needs, and 


Television Program Conference, November 22, 1952 at the 
University in ration with the 
of the Baltimore Suscebeniians Association. 
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what deleterious effects are to be traced to TV 
programming. Teachers are concerned that edu- 
cational features are so few and so poorly re- 
ceived by the general public. 

Broadcasters are aware of their responsibilities 
in raising the level of stimulation of the general 
public. They contend that there is much of cul- 
tural value on the networks if we look for it. 
Television is providing information and enter- 
tainment for the masses rather than for select 
groups. The industry is tied in with advertising 
dedicated to the movement of goods and services 
in order to finance the program. 

Some executives of the networks are of the 
opinion that the poor quality of TV programming 
is directly due to public apathy and inertia. Ex- 
pensive better type programs get poor listener 
ratings and few responses. 

One executive of national prominence ex- 
plained that he had been scheduling an educa- 
tional program over his network for four years 
and not a single person in education had con- 
sulted him or made an attempt to contact him 
about the program. Another maintains that avail- 
able free time is frequently turned down by school 
people. Several of the executives ventured the 
opinion to the writer that the situation between 
education and the national TV networks is too 
much of a “one way street’’ with the networks 
doing all of the traveling. 

These facts present several significant implica- 
tions for school people generally. 


1. Is it true that educational leaders have neglected 
to bring the educational point of view to the na- 
tional networks? Have they been invited to do so? 

2. How can education be represented more effec- 
tively in the actual programming of TV networks? 
Is this not a challenge to our professional organiza- 
tions of national scope? 


On the local Jevel one fact is crystal clear—if 
(Continued on page 296) 
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(1903), (TP)—Wagon-makers 
meeting in Detroit estimate that the high- 
ways will be jammed with 85 million wagons by 
1953. This will require a watering trough at every 
street corner in every village and town of the 
nation, and will result in a great business boom 
in harness, petroleum for oiled roads, and feathers 
for seat cushions. 

The reader will probably laugh at the preceding 
statement. But the prediction is the same sort 
of one we hear concerning the number of teach- 
ers who will be needed in the schools of America 
by 1965—or 1985. No notice appears to be taken 
of those changes in the technology of teaching 
now taking place, and no consideration seems to 
be given to improvement in methods and materials 
of instruction. The idea of one teacher to every 
twenty to twenty-five pupils is a horse-and-buggy 
concept. However, the implication is not that we 
are going to load up each teacher with forty to 
fifty pupils. That would be grossly unfair to the 
teacher and, without better teaching tools, perhaps 
disastrous for the pupils. Larger classes are not the 
proper answer. 

The first necessity is a longer school year. Since 
teachers have to live twelve months, why not 
employ them the full year? Pupils will be in 
attendance throughout the year, but their indi- 
vidual vacations will vary. The writer taught in 
a school operated on this basis at Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania, twenty years ago. Teachers were often 
on duty for a 48-week school year but individual 
pupils came only 36 weeks. Individualized in- 
struction through written assignment methods 
made things go without a hitch. 

The next thing teachers should expect is a 
longer school day. However, this change does not 
mean longer time in classroom teaching; in fact, 
it may mean only four hours of actual teaching 
and four hours of other duties or work of a 
supervisory character. 

A third improvement will be in variations in 
class size. For films or special lecture presentations, 
classes may go as high as two hundred or even 
five hundred. Television will teach thousands at 


Wagon- Maker Thinking 


By MURRAY LINCOLN MILLER 


* Murray Lincoln Miller (Xi 503) is Director, 
Audio-Visual Education, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 


one time. For some purposes, classes may be 
divided into groups of eight to ten pupils under 
student chairmen. The variation will be great. 

To bring these changes about, the amount of 
teaching dune with pictures and tape recordings 
will be ten times that in present practice. Assembly 
halls, classrooms, conference rooms, and study 
cubicles will be equipped with projectors, TV 
screens, earphones, playback equipment, picture 
files, inter-com equipment, self-test devices, and 
other aids exceeding the imagination in the same 
way that automotive transportation has exceeded 
the imaginations of wagon-makers in 1903. The 
personal touch need not be lost. Competent teach- 
ers will be putting forth less effort while doing 
the work of two or three poorly equipped teach- 
ers, and they will receive remuneration equal to 
that which two to three teachers now receive. 
Teaching will have come of age. 

Have you ever thought about the crisis in mili- 
tary thinking which took place during the first 
week of August, 1945? General Spaatz once said, 
“An Air Force officer should not be afraid of 
anything, even a new idea.” The same thing crn 
be said for teachers. 


“Today, our educational institutions, with a rich, 
proud past, are seeking to serve a people determined 
to be free. These people—all of us—are engaged 
in a mighty struggle that is not so much for geo 
graphic empire or the control of resources, as it is 
the mastery of men’s minds and men’s very souls.” 
—Milton S. Eisenhower, president, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


“Education for the world of tomorrow must 
include a full share of technical training for youth. 
The end product of colleges and universities must be 
young people with training to make the fullest use 
of the capacities with which they are born. . . . They 
must be trained to make good livings, and to make 
good lives.”—John A. Hannah, president, Michigan 
State College. 
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REQUENT reference is made to a “professional 
F attitude” and to ‘‘professional conduct” on the 
part of persons engaged in occupations classified 
as professions. Teaching is regarded as a profes- 
sion. Teachers are expected to behave profession- 
ally. Professional conduct is not easy to define in 
a few words, but listed below are some of the 
characteristics associated with true professional 


status :* 


The professional worker does not require close 
supervision or direction. He directs himself. He plans. 
his own activities. He works independently. 

The professional worker does not regard himself 
as an employee. He does not consider himself to be 
working for a “boss.” He regards his supervisors as 
fellow professional workers, and they regard him in 
the same way. 

The professional worker does not work by the hour. 
He does not expect to adhere strictly to a minimum 
time schedule. He adjusts his working hours to meet 
the necessities and responsibilities of his duties, with- 
out thought as to “overtime” or to a “standard work 
week.” 

The professional worker does not expect to be 
paid by the hour. He expects the over-all sum for 
which he has agreed to perform his duties. This sum 
is based upon the responsibilities involved and the 
professional service rendered. It cannot be measured 
in hours. Professions whose members regularly dem- 
onstrate this are those where compensation is highest. 

The professional worker takes full responsibility 
for the results of bis efforts and actions. He makes 
his own decisions and acts upon them. He may seek 
advice and counsel but he does not attempt to trans- 
fer responsibility for his own mistakes to others. 

The professional worker continually seeks self- 
improvement. He takes advantage of every opportun- 
ity to improve his knowledge and understanding in 
connection with his professional duties. 

The professional worker contributes to the skill and 
knowledge of the profession. He develops new ideas, 
plans, and materials, and gladly shares them with fel- 
low workers. 

The professional worker respects the confidence of 
others. The welfare of those he serves often requires 
that information concerning them remains confiden- 
tial. He never violates this confidence. 


*From the Bulletin, Tech Training. 
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What Makes a Professional, Professional ? 


By G. B. LEIGHBODY 


* G. B. Leighbody (Alpha Psi 144) is Super- 
visor of Industrial Teacher Training, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 


The professional worker is loyal to his fellow 
workers. He never goimips shout (hams 
he serves. 

The professional worker avoids rumors and hearsay. 
He does not credit or repeat information received 
through “the grapevine.” He secures information 
which is important to him directly from those author- 
ized to release it. 

The professional worker adjusts his grievances 
through proper channels. He discusses them directly 
and privately with those authorized to make adjust- 
ments. He refrains from complaining and grumbling 
to others. 

The professional worker meets his professional 
obligations. He fulfills completely all agreements and 
obligations entered into with fellow workers, whether 
they are legal or moral obligations. 

The professional worker is sensitive to the problems 
of his fellow workers. He always considers the effect 
of his actions on the welfare of fellow-workers. 

The professional worker does not advance himself 
at the expense of others. He strives for promotion and 
advancement in the profession only on the basis of 
superior preparation and worthy professional per- 
formance. 

The professional worker is proud of bis profession. 
He always reflects to those outside the profession a 


The professional worker's chief desire is to render 
service. To improve men’s welfare is the end toward 


Ideals are like stars. You will mot succeed in 
touching them with your hands; but, like 
faring man, you ge gui 
following them, you wil 
Schurz. 


No life can be pure in its 
in its strife and all life not be purer and stronger 
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pride and satisfaction im ine in 
which the professional worker devotes his career. The 
teaching profession should exemplify this to the 
highest degree. 


LET US CALL OUR SHOTS 
(Concluded from page 257) 


guided accordingly. There are methods, perfectly 
legal methods, by which government can be 
changed. We believe that educators believing in 
the power of education, will not resort to, nor 
defend, those who mis-construe “freedom of 
thought” to mean immunity in advocating violent 
short-cuts to political change. 

Probably no one can honestly say that investi- 
gations by the national Congress are welcome, yet 
we believe they afford education an opportunity 
to tell its story. One of the surprising things we 
have noticed is the unwillingness of educators to 
educate. Opposite points of view are too often 
brushed off with epithets. 

All the above was written before the Chicago 
Conference on Higher Education, where Senator 
Wayne Morse rather surprised his hosts by say- 
ing: “Surely the purpose of investigation as an 
aid in determining what, if any, legislation might 
be passed or should be passed in a given field, 
is one of the greatest safeguards of liberty and 
freedom we possess as free men and women. I 
do not share the view that the educational in- 
stitutions of America should be some kind of a 
sanctuary protected from investigation. If the 
elected representatives of the people, whether 
you like them or not, decide, in carrying out their 
functions of law, that an investigation should be 
held, if I were a college president, I would wel- 
come the opportunity probably to do one of the 
greatest jobs of education that the American edu- 
cational system has a chance to do, including the 
educating of some politicians on this matter. I 
would say, “Come on in.” I believe if my profes- 
sors didn’t get a fair hearing, i would set up the 
ways and means to see to it that a fair hearing 
was held over and above the investigation. I think 
it is a great mistake to attack the power to in- 
vestigate. What I think we ought to recognize 
is that the power is a precious one, but we ought 
to see to it that steps are taken, legislatively 
speaking, to guarantee a fair hearing to people 
called before a Congressional investigation. I 
think that is the affirmative, constructive attack 
to make on this problem. 

“Surely, I think there ought to be investiga- 
tions of subversive activities to find out to what 
extent they exist and to show what I think it 
would show, although I would await the evi- 
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dence, that the danger isn’t nearly as great as 
many alarmists would have us believe. There is 
a risk in living in a democracy, a risk for college 
presidents and college faculties as well as for 
everyone else. Let me tell you the risk is worth 
running because the alternative is a police state 
society. Sure, I know the harm that is done to 
individuals when you don’t have a fair procedure, 
Harm can be done when you have a good pro- 
cedure. If you and I were indicted next week for 
a crime of which we are completely innocent, 
we would be irreparably damaged for the rest of 
our lives because to many we would never catch 
up with the indictment. Someone would say, ‘Oh, 
yes, I remember, yes; he got indicted, didn’t he, 
a few years ago for something?’ But that is the 
risk of living in a democracy. But my confidence 
in the teaching profession of this country and in 
its courage and its devotion to public service, and 
its willingness to run the risk of living in a 
democracy is such that I refuse to believe that 
a very large segment at least, of the teaching pro- 
fession of this country, will take the position that 
the power to investigate should in some way be 
scuttled because some inconvenience will be 
caused from the exercise of the power.” 

So far as we are concerned, that just about 
covers it, and we shall leave the subject—at least 
until June.—L. A. 


SNEAK UP AND HIT ’EM 
(Concluded from page 293) 


we want better TV programs we must demand 
them. When we have them, we must support them 
by letting the broadcaster know about it by mail 
or telephone. It is not suggested that we organize 
pressure groups or use “mass telegrams.” Indi- 
vidual letters giving sincere evaluation with rea 
sons are the most effective. As one prominent 
television executive has said “Ten letters can 
scare a sponsor.” 

It is imperative that machinery be set in motion 
to coordinate, at the national network level, the 
best thinking of organized education, of groups 
representing the home, and of those in charge of 
network program planning. Unless our educt 
tional leaders take the initiative in setting up this 
machinery, it is possible that the incalculable 
power of television as a resource in education will 
be only partly realized. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


The World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession will hold its first assembly in Oxford, Eng- 
land, July 31-August 4. WCOTP is a merger of two 
international organizations of teachers in Europe with 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
Officers of the mew organization are: president, 
Ronald Gould, England; vice-president, K. Kaare, 
Sweden; and secretary-general, Wm. G. Carr, NEA. 


Negroes are now being admitted to the graduate 
and professional schools of 16 southern and mid- 
southern, state-supported institutions. They are the 
Universities of Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
se, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; and Louisiana 
State, Oklahoma A. & M., Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and William 
and Mary. 


The Big Brothers of America named Governor Earl 
Warren of California the “Big Brother of the Year’ 
for 1952. Governor Warren was given the award “in 
recognition of his outstanding service in behalf of 
youth which best exemplified the spirit and objective 
of the Big Brother movement.” Attention is called 
to Governor Warren's support of the California 
Youth Authority program, which is concerned with 


THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


Midwest Regional Conference on Rural Life 
and Education, and Midwest Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, NEA Department of Rural Education, 
Kansas City, April 12-14, 1953. 

National Association of State Universities, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May 4-5, 1953. 

Eighth Annual National Conference, NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Miami Beach, Fla., June 24-27, 
1953. 

Annual Business Meeting, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Miami Beach, Fla., June 
29-30, 1953." 

National Education Association Annual Con- 
vention, Miami Beach, Florida, June 28-July 3, 
1953. 

Eighth National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Omaha, Octo- 
ber 11-14, 1953. 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, November 12-14, 1953. 


the rehabilitation of delinquent youth, and with his 
leadership in the work of the California Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Children and Youth. 


Twenty-two school administrators and teachers are 
joining in a new kind of professional training at 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. The pro- 
gram, centered on study of administration in action, 
leads to the degree of Doctor of Education. The Har- 
vard program is based on a clinical approach to prob- 
lems likely to be met with by school administrators. 
Classroom work consists of discussion of actual cases 
which have occurred in the day-to-day work of school 
administrators and of practices and current methods 
in administration. Field work will place students in 
actual school situations and problems through ar- 
rangements made with communities for the study of 
their educational problems. 


John C. Rettaliata, president, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, is acting-chairman, Chicago Educational 
Television council, organized to promote an educa- 
tional television station in the Chicago area. The Ford 
Foundation promises $150,000 if twice that amount 

, is raised in Chicago, and the Chicago Board-of Edu- 

cation has earmarked $150,000 for the station’s 
studio. Educational and cultural groups supporting 
the project include the Art Institute, Chicago His- 
torical Society, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Science Museum, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Lake Forest College, Universities of Chicago, and 
Illinois, Northwestern, Loyola, and De Paul Univer- 
sities, Roosevelt College, and Chicago public and 
parochial schools. 

A national survey of graduate students in the 
natural sciences indicates that graduate schools of 
the nation could accept nearly 8,000 more students 
for doctoral studies and about 11,400 more students 
for work towards masters’ degrees in science. 


The complex process of manufacturing the so- 
called wonder drugs, such as penicillin, is simply 
but dramatically told in a new 25 minute sound film 
entitled, “. . . And the Earth Shall Give Back Life.” 
Filmed against a background of the actual production 
of penicillin, the film explains what the wonder drugs 
are, what they do, and how—when they are used— 
the earth is in effect actually “giving back life.” This 
motion picture is available for all types of group 
showings. For further information write: Motion 
Picture E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth 
“Avenue, New York, New York. 
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A quarter-million-dollar grant to Brown Univer- 
sity has been announced by the Carnegie Corporation, 
to establish a new group of courses in which study 
will center on the identification and criticism of 
ideas as found in significant books rather than text- 
books. The courses, open next fall on an optional 
basis to freshmen and sophomores in the upper half 
of their respective classes, will shift teaching em- 
phasis from the lecture-recitation method to one of 
independent study, group discussion and critical writ- 
ing, reading, and reasoning. The courses, concurrent 
with the present curriculum, will focus on one or 
possibly two challenging classic books. Other books 
and commentaries will be used as aids in evaluating 
the ideas in their proper perspective. The classics will 
be chosen from the fields of humanities, social studies 
and the sciences. 


British Universities offer students from univer- 
sities and colleges of America, Europe, and the British 
Commonwealth an opportunity to attend selected 
university summer schools in Britain for a six week 
period. Summer schools will be offered at Oxford, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, London, and Edinburgh. Ap- 
plication forms and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


Educational television in Detroit has taken two 
more strides toward actuality. The Detroit Educational 
Television Foundation has been incorporated and the 
Board of Education has agreed to provide two studios 
and a site for erection of a transmitting tower. The 
Foundation, a joint venture of 17 Detroit area edu- 
cational and cultural institutions, will be administered 
by a 15-member Board of Trustees. The station will 
broadcast non-commercial television programs on 
channel 56. Funds for establishment and maintenance 
will come from private sources. A commitment of 
$150,000 for purchase of equipment has already been 
received from the Fund for Adult Education. Three 
studios are planned. The Fund will furnish television 
cameras, relays and other equipment at an estimated 
cost of $99,345 per studio. The tentative budget lists 
estimated costs of establishing the station at $899,- 
160.79, of which $89,000 is for one year of opera- 
tional costs. Detroit hopes to have the station operat- 
ing by the end of 1953. 


Residents of Niantic-Harristown, down-state IlIli- 
nois school district, used school buses to tour nearby 
cities seeking “ideas” for incorporation in a grade 
school building which will take the place of five 
scattered one-room schools. 


Ground was broken recently on Chicago's near 
north side for the headquarters of the National Con- 
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gress of Parents and-Teachers, thus culminating sey. 
eral years’ effort in raising the necessary funds through 
a “give a quarter’ campaign. 


The long-term decline in mortality has been te. 
markable, the death rate in recent years being little 
more than one half that of 40 years ago. If the mor. 
tality of 1911 had continued to prevail in 1952, there 
would have been 299,400 deaths among the industrial 
policyholders instead of the 120,400 actually tc. 
ported. Thus, the decline in mortality since 1911 
represents the postponement of 179,000 deaths in 
1952, among policyholders.—Metropolitan Life. 


Through efforts of the Colorado Association of 
School Boards it appears likely that Colorado school 
districts will obtain refunds of sales taxes paid on 
materials used in constructing public school buildings. 
This will require contractors to submit duplicate paid 
invoices showing the sales tax paid on all materials 
built into the structure, a condition to which the con- 
tractor must agree when submitting his bid. 


Martelle L. Cushman, director, Department of 
Rural Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
has been elected president of the Department of Rural 
Education, NEA. Dr. Cushman took office at the 
Department's annual meeting in Atlantic City. He 
is national recording secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. 


A grant of 15 million dollars from the Ford Foun- 
dation has been made to the Fund for the Republic, 
a corporation set up by the Ford Foundation to pro- 
mote freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression in 
the United States. The directors of the fund have 
announced five ‘‘areas” for investigation: restrictions 
and assaults upon academic freedom ; due process and 
equal protection of the law; protection of the rights 
of minorities; censorship, boycotting, and blacklist- 
ing activities by private groups, and principles of 
guilt by association. 


There is nothing which can better deserve yout 
patronage than the promotion of science and liters- 
ture. Knowledge is in every country the surest basis 
of public happiness.—-George Washington. 


Elster Clayton Shortt, professor and chairman of 
the division of education, Shepherd College, has 
been appointed advisor in education, division of it- 
ternational education, U. S. Office of Education, 
charged with setting up and operating a teacher trait- 
ing institution in Amman, Jordan. This is a projec 
of the Point 4 program. 


The faculty of the college of education, University 
of Missouri, plans to sponsor a memorial award if 
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of the late Theo. W. H. Irion, former dean 
of the college of education and professor of educa- 
tion. The award will be granted annually to a stu- 
dent in the senior class in the college of education or 
to a graduate student in the department of education. 
It will be based on scholarship, leadership, and prob- 
able service in the field of education, selection to be 
made by the faculty of the college of education. The 
award will come from the annual income of the 
memorial fund. Contributions to this fund may be 
made to the Irion Memorial Award and sent to the 
dean, college of education, 107 Hill Hall, Columbia. 


... 1 found you, when else I should have died, 
you mother of my spirit who fed me with light. Do 
you think that I have forgotten? Do you think I ever 
will? You are entombed in my flesh. You are in the 
pulses of my blood, the thought of you makes a great 
music in me—and before I come to death, I shal! use 
the last thrust of my talent—whatever it is—to put 
your beauty into words——Thomas Wolfe, to his 
teacher. 


The National School Boards Association conven- 
tion in Atlantic City adopted resolutions favoring 
federal assistance to schools in federally affected 
areas; commending the federal communications com- 
mission and requesting it to grant a one year exten- 
sion for applications for educational channels on TV; 
urging state and local boards of education to cooper- 
ate with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation cooperative 
pfogram in educational administration; supporting 
the United Nations’ principles and objectives as the 
best basis for international cooperation; and recom- 
mending that at appropriate maturity and grade 
levels adequate instruction be given in the public 
schools about the United Nations (UN) and Unesco 
asa part of the instruction in civics, United States 
history, and related subjects. 


Save the Children Federation rushed 30,000 pounds 
of specially selected clothing to storm devastated 
Holland, France and England when the need was 
greatest. The response of schools throughout the 
country during 1952 made possible this quick action. 
During the past year, the Federation shipped 685,723 
pounds of clothing to Korea, and 451,290 pounds of 
dothing to Europe, with the balance being used on 
American Indian reservations and in this country. 


More than 100 organizations, including colleges 
and universities, elementary and secondary schools, 
cultural institutions, and welfare and health organi- 
ations in New York City are interested in exploring 
methods for establishing an educational television 
sation. Temporary chairman is David D. Henry, 
executive vice-chancellor of New York University. 
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National Science Foundation reports the ten fields 
enrolling the largest number of graduate students in 
1951 were: chemistry (6,872), psychology (5,221), 
physics (4,971), zoology (3,084), mathematics 
(3,071), biology (1,933), geology (1,864), bac- 
teriology (1,343), physiology (1,155), and botany 
(1,014). Predictions made by the graduate schools 
indicate that in 1953 and 1954 the proportion of 
doctoral degrees in chemistry and physics will prob- 
ably decline. About three-fourths of graduate-science 
students are enrolled in schools granting Ph.D. de- 
grees in science. 


The ninth annual character education work shop 
will be held at Union College, Schenectady, New 
York, June 21-July 3, 1953. The college work shop 
is the major training program of the Character Re- 
search Project, which has as its goal the discovery 
and application of laws governing the growth and 
development of character. Methods employed repre- 
sent an effort to combine the best techniques of both 
psychological and religious education. 


Additional floor space equal to a one-story building, 
52 feet wide, extending from New York City to 
San Francisco, is needed adequately to house the 
Nation’s new public elementary and secondary school 
population.—Earl James McGrath. 


An Educational T-V Training Workshop, spon- 
sored by the Allan Hancock Foundation, University 
of Southern California (not UCLA as stated in March 
—Ed.), and the Council of National Organizations of 
the Adult Education Association, will be held in 
April in Los Angeles to help local lay groups learn 
how to develop television programs. Further infor- 
mation on this T-V Workshop can be secured from 
the Council of National Organizations, Room 205, 
Cooper Union, New York City. 


The Ford Foundation has announced that its plan- 
ning and executive offices, now in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, will be moved to the Foundation’s headquar- 
ters in New York City, located at 655 Madison Ave- 
nue. The Foundation also announced the appointment 
of H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., a San Francisco lawyer 
and former part-time associate director of the Founda- 
tion, as acting-president until the selection of a suc- 
cessor to Paul G. Hoffman, who resigned effective 
March 1. 


The annual enrollment survey by President Ray- 
mond Walters, University of Cincinnati, indicates 
that for 830 approved universities and four-year col- 
leges, 1952 fall enrollments of full-time students 
are down 1.5 per cent from those of 1951, whereas 
the drop from 1950 to 1951 was 11.4 per cent. 
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Figures released Nov. 27 by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, based upon returns from all institutions of 
higher education, indicated that enrollments of both 
full- and part-time students were up 1.5 per cent. 
The greatest gain was in enrollments in junior col- 
leges which were not included in President Walter's 
survey. His study reveals that Illinois is the largest 
University in the U. S. in terms of full-time students, 
having an enrollment of 18,592, with Minnesota run- 
ning a close second with 18,406. The other top uni- 
versities in terms of full-time enrollment are Michi- 
gan, Ohio State, California at Berkeley, Wisconsin, 
New York, Texas, California at Los Angeles, and 
Michigan State, respectively. 


The eighth annual national conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards will meet in Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 24-27, to study the certification of teachers. 
John Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, 
Mo., is chairman of the commission, established by 
NEA in 1946. Approximately 500 persons, key lead- 
ers from state education associations, state commis- 
sions on teacher education and professional standards, 
state departments of education, state advisory coun- 
cils on teacher education and certification, and from 
teacher-education institutions, will participate in the 
four-day meeting. 


Edward C. Pomeroy of Oneonta, N. Y., has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), 
a department of the NEA, succeeding Charles W. 
Hunt. The department has its headquarters in One- 
onta. Dr. Pomeroy is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


“The Superintendent Works With the School 
Staff” has been selected by the executive committee 
of the AASA as the topic for the 1955 yearbook of 
the association. Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va., has been named chairman 
of the cornmission which will make a two-year study 
of the subject. Their report will appear in February, 
1955, as the thirty-third yearbook of AASA. 


Detroit schools are faced with the greatest enroll- 
ment increase in their history. Estimates show that 
in the next 10 years enrollment figures will go up 
48,000, swelling the total to more than 304,000. 
Enrollment at Wayne (Municipal) University is ex- 
pected to reach 30,000 by 1967. 


I. Keith Tyler, director of Ohio State University’s 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television, which 
annually sponsors the “Ohio State’’ awards compe- 
tition, reports that more than twice as many tele- 


vision programs have been submitted to review for 
the 1953 awards as compared to last year. 


The ninth annual session of the institute on the 
position of the United States in world affairs will be 
held during the summer of 1953. The first five weeks 
of the institute period (June 21-July 24) will be 
spent in Washington, D. C., and the final week 
(July 24-July 31) in New York City. The annual 
sessions are held under the joint sponsorship of The 
American University and Civic Education Service. All 
correspondence concerning the 1953 session should 
be directed to: Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Director 
of the Institute-eUSWA, The American University, 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Colleges in Michigan and New York plan to offer 
new courses this year for police officers who work 
with juveniles. Also, a conference for California 
juvenile officers was opened to officers from other 
States. In Michigan, the police administration school 
at Michigan State College expects soon to offer a 
special training course for juvenile police officers. 
The curriculum of this year’s Institute on Delinquency 
and Crime at St. Lawrence University in New York 
will include new courses for police personnel de- 
signed to increase their effectiveness in controlling 
and preventing juvenile delinquency. 


An up-to-date bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles on juvenile delinquency is 
available from the Children’s Bureau, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency library on written request. It is entitled, 
Juvenile Delinquency: A Selected Bibliography. 


Although the incidence of measles was unusually 
high in 1952, the mortality increased only slightly, 
thanks in part te the use of gamma globulin to pro- 
tect infants and sickly or convalescent children from 
the disease. The death rate from the four principal 
communicable diseases of childhood as a group (in- 
cluding diphtheria, whooping cough, and _ scarlet 
fever) remained at the all-time low of 0.5 per 100,- 
000 in 1952. Their mortality currently is less than 1 
per cent of that in 1911. 


A 192-page career guidance book has just been 
presented to the high school youth of Evansville, 
Ind., by the public relations division of the Manv- 
facturers and Employers Association. This book de- 
scribes specifically all the key job opportunities that 
exist in the local industry, tells what subjects and 
training are needed to prepare for these jobs, and 
outlines the duties involved. 

When asked what such an effective book would 
do to recruitment of future teachers, the director of 
public relations replied: 
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“] certainly agree with your point about the neces- 
sity for constant recruitment to the teaching profes- 


sion. While we do not feel competent to promote 
this need by direct means, Evansville’s industrial 
managers have directly and vigorously backed legis- 
lation to enable teachers to receive an attractive sal- 
uy. 1 trust you will agree that is an effective recruit- 
ment device !”” 


School enrollments for the coming Fall can safely 


cop of babies, record high for the decade of the 
1940's, will be first-graders in 1953-54. While the 
school building boom of recent years should provide 
most of the classrooms needed for this rising enroll- 
ment, the teacher shortage continues to be critical. 
Preliminary data indicates that there will be fewer 
teachers graduated from our colleges this year than 
in 1952. A recent study in Minnesota also reveals 
that 30 per cent or more of graduates qualified to 
teach are entering some other vocation. More chil- 
dren with fewer new teachers available in 1953 means 
that competition for good teachers will increase. All 
committees on education are urged to survey the en- 
rollment and teacher supply problems of their com- 
munity and to cooperate with their local school board 
in their solution.—U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Two eastern universities, Syracuse and The Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, announce a joint program 
to train men and women to write simple leaflets and 
aticles for the millions of adults who are learning 
to read in underdeveloped countries around the world. 
The need for workers trained in “literacy journalism” 
or simple journalism” has been pointed up recently, 
for technical programs to develop the so-called back- 
ward countries must rely on the printed word for 
long-term success. 


Officers of the ASCD have made tentative arrange- 
ments to hold the 1954 convention in San Francisco, 


February 21-26. 


Willard E. Givens, retired executive secretary, 
NEA, has accepted a three-months assignment from 
the Mutual Security Agency to assist Philippine edu- 
ators in developing their professional associations 
for teachers. 


Young Texas teachers whose superintendents tag 
them “most likely to succeed as administrators” will 
teceive an extra boost at the University of Texas next 
summer. Thirty teachers, recommended for work 
fellowships of $150 each, may enroll for a 12-week 
course. They will spend full time in the program and 
will receive 12 semester hours of graduate credit. 
‘Here is a direct attack upon the problem of getting 
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outstanding into the profession of school 
administration,” said L. D. Haskew, dean of the 
College of Education. 


From August 1957, for a period of 12 months, 
hundreds of scientists at key points throughout the 
world are to keep a day-and-night watch on the 
earth’s atmosphere. It will be one of the greatest 
multi-national efforts ever made to gather data that 
will enable us to understand more about the physical 
influences governing our daily lives. All sorts of 
different scientists will work at it because a study of 
the atmosphere will help us to find out, among other 
things, not only what affects our weather and radio 
communications, but also something about the earth’s 
fundamental nature. 


The answer to the “Can we achieve 
national unity through our public schools and still 
retain diversity?” is, we can if we so desire. My own 
personal answer would be that we must.—James B. 
Conant. 


Austria urges American students and teachers to 
attend the extensive summer school and seminar pro- 
gram which has been organized by that country for 
the summer of 1953. For information, write Austrian 
State Tourist t, 48 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. The favorable exchange rate makes 
living expenses and tuition fees among the cheapest 
in Europe; the standards of academic instruction are 
high; services excellent and constantly improving; 
and practically all courses and seminars are held in 
internationally known tourist centers where some of 
Europe’s most beautiful scenery can be enjoyed. 


Crime and delinquency cost more than 6 times the 
cost of public education in the United States. This 
was the ratio in pre-World War II dollars; it is still 
the ratio today. 


Our western frontier was never so wide open to 
new capital and labor as in the 1940-50 decade of 
huge migration to the Pacific states, points out a 
forthcoming Twentieth Century Fund study. 


A new educational term has been invented every 
day for the past fifty years, the late W. W. Charters 
inferred from the fact that the Phi Delta Kappa- 
sponsored Dictionary of Education published in 1945 


‘contains 20,000 educational terms introduced since 


1900. Plans for a revision of the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation to be published about 1956 were launched 
by the twenty-third council of Phi Delta Kappa. (The 
Dictionary of Education is available at $6.00 from 
the McGraw Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York.) 
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Three-fourths of the high school principals in 
New York State believe that colleges should drop 
foreign languages from their entrance requirements. 


Michigan State, along with fourteen other colleges 
and universities in the country, is offering courses 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in agricultural jour- 
nalism. The demand for agricultural journalists is 
said to exceed the supply by a six to one ratio. 


The U. S. Naval Postgraduate School has been 
moved from Annapolis to Monterey, California. Since 
being separated in 1947 from the Naval Academy 
and being given authority to grant master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees, the School has increased its curriculum 
to twenty-seven courses in engineering and related 
subjects. 


The establishment of “Boyd Professorships” at 
Louisiana State University is expected :o promote 
better teaching by encouraging prominent professors 
to remain in their fields instead of being attracted 
from teaching by administrative positions. Those 
named to the position must attain achievement for 
outstanding teaching, research, or other creative work 
and shall receive a salary increase of at least $1,000 
a year and in no case a salary of less than $9,600 a 


year. 


A $400,000 grant from the Ford Foundation will 
enable the University of Chicago Law School to sup- 
port a research program in law and the behavioral 
sciences. The project will represent a major effort 
to bring to bear the research techniques of the be- 
havioral sciences on the problems of law. 


An electronic device called the “student reaction 
meter” is in use experimentally in the University of 
Tennessee’s College of Engineering. By pushing a 
button on his desk a student indicates on a meter 
which faces the instructor that he does not under- 
stand the subject under discussion. . 


“Cinerama,” the new three-dimensional ‘‘movie” 
uses a special camera with three lens. The center 
lens points straight ahead. Those on each side point 
inwards, with the left lens taking the right side of a 
picture and vice versa. Each lens thus takes one-third 
of the picture’s total width on its own reel of film. 
In the theater, finally, three projectors are used to 
project these reels simultaneously on a curved screen. 
For those who viewed the results recently, the effect 
was sensational. Watching a short film on outdoor 
life, many ducked their heads as a boat went under 
a low bridge. It was as if they, too, were on the boat. 
When a film showed scenes of grand opera, they felt 
surrounded by the spectacle. A travelogue on Venice 
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had spectators believing they were in the Piazza Sap 
Marco itself. 

Using expensive equipment, the American tech. 
nique also creates what might be called three-dimen. 
sional sound. That heightens the realism even more 
If a person on the left is talking, his voice comes 
from that point. And as he moves across the screen, 
the sound follows the same movement. 

“Cinerama,” certainly, is a powerful art form. [t 
is probably destined to be of great service in teach. 
ing, in surgery, for instance, and engineering, archi. 
tecture, even traffic safety. It has countless potentiali- 
ties, not yet explored. 


The Ford Foundation will spend $3,500,000 dur. 
ing the next six years to operate a Center for Ad. 
vanced Study in Behavioral Sciences. Paul G. Hof. 
man, former president and director of the Founda. 
tion, says that “Man needs better knowledge of him. 
self.” Therefore, the center’s functions will be to 
increase the number of competent scholars and scien- 
tists dealing with human behavior problems and to 
provide further opportunities for advanced study for 
members of colleges and universities. 


Seventy-five volunteers and staff members of 22 
national agencies have itemized what is happening — 
to young people today and have eyed the changes 
needed in youth-serving agencies. They met under 
the sponsorship of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly’s education-recreation division, for consulta- 
tion on current social factors affecting teen-age youth 
and young adults. Their findings: 

Problems of teen-agers: Seemingly more mental 
problems than formerly. Is this because of increased 
pressures on teen-agers or because of the agencies 
sharpened awareness? Difficulties in relationships be- 
tween teen-agers and their parents, perhaps aggra- 
vated by small homes. Some drop-off in teen-agers 
participation in youth-serving programs. Concer 
about sound interracial practices and willingness to 
work for them. Conversely, a withdrawal from other 
kinds of civic affairs. Worry over the draft and in- 
terruption to their plans. Development of a teen-age 
culture—shown by language, dress and behavior. How 
will it affect communication between teen-agers and 
those older or younger than they? 

Among young adults: A definite drop in participa 
tion in youth-serving programs. A profound expres 
sion of uncertainty, doubt and fear about personal 
plans, education and job prospects. A strong prefer 
ence for co-ed, social and mass activities. Income 
sufficient to buy recreation and to enjoy it in new 
forms (such as TV). General apathy about social 
issues and community affairs. Problems about indut- 
tion into the Armed Forces. Rise in delinquency rates. 
Cynicism and poor moral outlook. 
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“This, I think, is the significant thing to get hold 
of: hating in behalf of a cause, in all times and places, 
has made the individual feel lifted out of trivialities 
to a plane of involvement in great loyalties. It has 
filled his spiritual emptiness with a cause. . . . 

“How the world will go, then—and how America 
will go—depends in chief measure upon what, among 
ys, will become the predominant pattern of readi- 
ness to respond. Will it be the hostility pattern—the 
readiness to suspect, fear, hate, and oppose; or will 
it be the goodwill pattern—the readiness to trust and 
cooperate, to build a society where all are free and 
equal in their right to life? 

“We in America are suffering from much the 
same spiritual emptiness that has afflicted other peo- 

in the world. With the sudden rise of an un- 
ented danger, our responses have taken the 
two characteristic directions we have described. . . . 

“There is much today to make us anxious about 
the way we shall go. A vast amount of hostility has 
been released among us. The hating of enemies has 
taken on the guise of high patriotism. He who does 
not hate enough is suspect... . 

“People who, in their adult years are quick with 
hostility responses; who look for the worst in others; 
who, if there is the slightest chance to accuse, will 
accuse; who chiefly hate and invite others to hate— 
these are people who have somehow, somewhere 
along the line received psychological wounds. In 
family, or school, or job life, or community, in one 
or all of them—they have either been made to feel 
of little worth, or they have been subjected to author- 
ity that has arbitrarily commanded their obedience; 
ot they have suffered from both. 

“The fate of any culture lies in the relative amount 
of rejection or acceptance, domination or friendly 
cooperation that is found in the major institutions and 
telationships of that culture. We now can begin to 
understand why there was the vast potential of hatred 
among the Germans. Germany has been predomi- 
nantly a land where the authoritarian pattern has 
prevailed... . 

“If, in the major relationships of our life, hos- 
tility-engendering conditions prevail, the freedoms 
of democracy are profoundly threatened. If, on the 
contrary, in those major relationships, goodwill- 
engendering conditions prevail, the freedoms of de- 
mocracy become assured. 

“It becomes clear, then, that the basic support of 
democracy is a spiritual one. Democracy is strong 
in the degree that men are strong in their respect and 
liking for one another, and in their willingness to 
work cordially together as equals. It is weak in the 
degree that men learn to be suspicious of one another; 
a and defeat; to hate and overcome one 
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“This, I think, points the way to the major task 
ahead of us if we do not want our hostilities to get 
out of hand. In many ways the authoritarian mind is 
taking over... . 

“, . . There is much that needs to be done to pre- 
vent such minds developing among our citizenry. We 
need, in short, to make not only informed citizens, 
but citizens with a certain bent of character. Thus 
we must think of citizen-making as taking place in 
all the relationships of our life. 

“Whether we shall go the totalitarian way of a 
compelled conformity, or the democratic way of free- 
dom to differ, will depend upon how widely we can 
create, from childhood on, one particular form of 
readiness. Hitherto the churches have been the main 
proponents of a goodwill pattern of personality. We 
must now see that this way of life, which religion 
at its best has sought to promote, must be promoted 
likewise by secular society. It is not enough, in short, 
that in a democracy men shall be free to vote. They 
must be so conditioned by all their life relationships 
that they vote with goodwill. This is something that 
cannot be acquired in a few days preceding each 
election. It is something that must proceed out of the 
entire enterprise of living together.”—-Harry A. 
Overstreet, in Freedom and Authority in Our Time, 
Harper and Brothers, March, 1953. 


Marked fluctuations characterizing the birth rate 
since the beginning of World War II probably have 
no counterpart in American history. The early war 
years brought a definite upswing in births, but this 
was reversed in 1944 and 1945. With demobilization, 
the birth rate rose sharply to a peak in 1947, the high- 
est point in 25 years. Since then, fertility has con- 
tinued at nearly as high a. level. 

The rate for first births declined by nearly 30 
per cent between 1947 to 1950, reflecting largely 
the downward trend in the marriage rate from 1946 
to 1949. Yet the rate for first births in 1950 was still 
about 20 per cent above the level of 1940. Moreover, 
with the spurt in marriages since Korea, it is likely 
that the downward trend has been halted, if not 
reversed. 

The general upward trend since 1940 for second 
or more births, through the fifth, is an index of the 
shift from small families and the growing popular- 
ity of moderate sized ones. Between 1940 and 1950 
the rate rose as much as 77 per cent for third births 
and more than 50 per cent for fourth; even fifth 
births showed an increase of 27 per cent. The rate 
for sixth or more births changed but slightly in the 
decade. 


The University of Geneva has more foreign stu- 
dents attending courses than Swiss. 
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Three-fourths of the high school principals in 
New York State believe that colleges should drop 
foreign languages from their entrance requirements. 


Michigan State, along with fourteen other colleges 
and universities in the country, is offering courses 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in agricultural jour- 
nalism. The demand for agricultural journalists is 
said to exceed the supply by a six to one ratio. 


The U. S. Naval Postgraduate School has been 
moved from Annapolis to Monterey, California. Since 
being separated in 1947 from the Naval Academy 
and being given authority to grant master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees, the School has increased its curriculum 
to twenty-seven courses in engineering and related 
subjects. 


The establishment of “Boyd Professorships” at 
Louisiana State University is expected to promote 
better teaching by encouraging prominent professors 
to remain in their fields instead of being attracted 
from teaching by administrative positions. Those 
named to the position must attain achievement for 
outstanding teaching, research, or other creative work 
and shall receive a salary increase of at least $1,000 
a year and in no case a salary of less than $9,600 a 


year. 


A $400,000 grant from the Ford Foundation will 
enable the University of Chicago Law School to sup- 
port a research program in law and the behavioral 
sciences. The project will represent a major effort 
to bring to bear the research techniques of the be- 
havioral sciences on the problems of law. 


An electronic: device called the “student reaction 
meter” is in use experimentally in the University of 
Tennessee's College of Engineering. By pushing a 
button on his desk a student indicates on a meter 
which faces the instructor that he does not under- 
stand the subject under discussion. 


“Cinerama,” the new three-dimensional “movie” 
uses a special camera with three lens. The center 
lens points straight ahead. Those on each side point 
inwards, with the left lens taking the right side of a 
picture and vice versa. Each lens thus takes one-third 
of the picture’s total width on its own reel of film. 
In the theater, finally, three projectors are used to 
project these reels simultaneously on a curved screen. 
For those who viewed the results recently, the effect 
was sensational. Watching a short film on outdoor 
life, many ducked their heads as a boat went under 
a low bridge. It was as if they, too, were on the boat. 


When a film showed scenes of grand opera, they felt 


surrounded by the spectacle. A travelogue on Venice 
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had spectators believing they were in the Piazza Sap 
Marco itself. 

Using expensive equipment, the American tech. 
nique also creates what might be called three-dimen. 
sional sound. That heightens the realism even more 
If a person on the left is talking, his voice comes 
from that point. And as he moves across the screen, 
the sound follows the same movement. 

“Cinerama,” certainly, is a powerful art form, [t 
is probably destined to be of great service in teach. 
ing, in surgery, for instance, and engineering, archi. 
tecture, even traffic safety. It has countless potentiali. 
ties, not yet explored. 


The Ford Foundation will spend $3,500,000 dur. 
ing the next six years to operate a Center for Ad. 
vanced Study in Behavioral Sciences. Paul G. Hof. 
man, former president and director of the Found:- 
tion, says that “Man needs better knowledge of him. 
self.”” Therefore, the center's functions will be to 
increase the number of competent scholars and scien- 
tists dealing with human behavior problems and to 
provide further opportunities for advanced study for 
members of colleges and universities. 


Seventy-five volunteers and staff members of 22 
national agencies have itemized what is happening 
to young people today and have eyed the changes 
needed in youth-serving agencies. They met under 
the sponsorship of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly’s education-recreation division, for consulta- 
tion on current social factors affecting teen-age youth 
and young adults. Their findings: 

Problems of teen-agers: Seemingly more mental 
problems than formerly. Is this because of increased 
pressures on teen-agers or because of the agencies 
sharpened awareness? Difficulties in relationships be- 
tween teen-agers and their parents, perhaps aggn- 
vated by small homes. Some drop-off in teen-agers 
participation in youth-serving programs. Concer 
about sound interracial practices and willingness to 
work for them. Conversely, a withdrawal from other 
kinds of civic affairs. Worry over the draft and in 
terruption to their plans. Development of a teen-age 
culture—shown by language, dress and behavior. How 
will it affect communication between teen-agers anid 
those older or younger than they? 

Among young adults: A definite drop in participt- 
tion in youth-serving programs. A profound exptes- 
sion of uncertainty, doubt and fear about personal 
plans, education and job prospects. A strong prefer- 
ence for co-ed, social and mass activities. Income 
sufficient to buy recreation and to enjoy it in new 
forms (such as TV). General apathy about social 
issues and community affairs. Problems about induc 
tion into the Armed Forces. Rise in delinquency sates. 
Cynicism and poor moral outlook. 
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“This, I think, is the significant thing to get hold 
of: hating in behalf of a cause, in all times and places, 
has made the individual feel lifted out of trivialities 
to a plane of involvement in great loyalties. It has 
filled his spiritual emptiness with a cause. . . . 

“How the world will go, then—and how America 
will go—depends in chief measure upon what, among 
ys, will become the predominant pattern of readi- 
ness to respond. Will it be the hostility pattern—the 
readiness to suspect, fear, hate, and oppose; or will 

it be the goodwill pattern—the readiness to trust and 
cooperate, to build a society where all are free and 
equal in their right to life? 

“We in America are suffering from much the 
same spiritual emptiness that has afflicted other peo- 
in the world. With the sudden rise of an un- 

precedented danger, our responses have taken the 
two characteristic directions we have described. . . . 

“There is much today to make us anxious about 
the way we shall go. A vast amount of hostility has 
been released among us. The hating of enemies has 
taken on the guise of high — He who does 
not hate enough is suspect. . 

“People who, in their adult years are quick with 
hostility responses; who look for the worst in others ; 
who, if there is the slightest chance to accuse, will 
accuse; who chiefly hate and invite others to hate— 
these are people who have somehow, somewhere 
along the line received psychological wounds. In 
family, or school, or job life, or community, in one 
or all of them—they have either been made to feel 
of little worth, or they have been subjected to author- 
ity that has arbitrarily commanded their obedience; 
ot they have suffered from both. 

“The fate of any culture lies in the relative amount 
of rejection or acceptance, domination or friendly 
cooperation that is found in the major institutions and 
relationships of that culture. We now can begin to 
understand why there was the vast potential of hatred 
among the Germans. Germany has been predomi- 
nantly a land where the authoritarian pattern has 
prevailed. 

“If, in the major relationships of our life, hos- 
tility-engendering conditions prevail, the freedoms 
of democracy are profoundly threatened. If, on the 
contrary, in those major relationships, goodwill- 
engendering conditions prevail, the freedoms of de- 
moctacy become assured. 

“It becomes clear, then, that the basic support of 
democracy is a spiritual one. Democracy is strong 
in the degree that men are strong in their respect and 
liking for one another, and in their willingness to 
work cordially together as equals. It is weak in the 
degree that men learn to be suspicious of one another ; 
(0 outsmart and defeat; to hate and overcome one 
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“This, I think, points the way to the major task 
ahead of us if we do not want our hostilities to get 
out of hand. In many ways the authoritarian mind is 
taking over... . 

“. . . There is much that needs to be done to pre- 
vent such minds developing among our citizenry. We 
need, in short, to make not only informed citizens, 
but citizens with a certain bent of character. Thus 
we must think of citizen-making as taking place in 
all the relationships of our life. 

“Whether we shall go the totalitarian way of a 
compelled conformity, or the democratic way of free- 
dom to differ, will depend upon how widely we can 
create, from childhood on, one particular form of 
readiness. Hitherto the churches have been the main 
proponents of a goodwill pattern of personality. We 
must now see that this way of life, which religion 
at its best has sought to promote, must be promoted 
likewise by secular society. It is not enough, in short, 
that in a democracy men shall be free to vote. They 
must be so conditioned by all their life relationships 
that they vote with goodwill. This is something that 
cannot be acquired in a few days preceding each 
election. It is something that must proceed out of the 
entire enterprise of living together.”—Harry A. 
Overstreet, in Freedom and Authority in Our Time, 
Harper and Brothers, March, 1953. 


Marked fluctuations characterizing the birth rate 
since the beginning of World War II probably have 
no counterpart in American history. The early war 
years brought a definite upswing in births, but this 
was reversed in 1944 and 1945. With demobilization, 
the birth rate rose sharply to a peak in 1947, the high- 
est point in 25 years. Since then, fertility has con- 
tinued at nearly as high a level. 

The rate for first births declined by nearly 30 
per cent between 1947 to 1950, reflecting largely 
the downward trend in the marriage rate from 1946 
to 1949. Yet the rate for first births in 1950 was still 
about 20 per cent above the level of 1940. Moreover, 
with the spurt in marriages since Korea, it is likely 
that the downward trend has been halted, if not 
reversed. 

The general upward trend since 1940 for second 
or more births, through the fifth, is an index of the 
shift from small families and the growing popular- 
ity of moderate sized ones. Between 1940 and 1950 
the rate rose as much as 77 per cent for third births 
and more than 50 per cent for fourth; even fifth 
births showed an increase of 27 per cent. The rate 
for sixth or more births changed but slightly in the 
decade. 


The University of Geneva has more foreign stu- 
dents attending courses than Swiss. 
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There is no such thing as complete security. Fear 
of the unexpected and attempts to provide against 
all future contingencies may lead men to too great a 
preoccupation with all foreseeable accidents. They 
are robbed of their power to adapt themselves to 
what the morrow may bring. The dinosaur, we 
believe, vanished because he could not adapt to his 
environment. Certainly in the history of mankind the 
inability to modify attitudes, to adopt new customs, 
has always spelled the end of any civilization. Are 
we in our anxiety for security not in danger of losing 
our freedom, the freedom which makes us glad to 
examine new ideas, to find health in diversity, to 
accept the challenge of opposition? When I hear of 


_ government employees being asked whether they 


have read, let us say, Das Kapital, I wonder just 
what is happening to our people. How can we intel- 
ligently oppose any idea if we do not understand it? 
We have ourselves obviously gone wrong in China, 
the British have gone wrong in Iran, and Russia 
has miscalculated the nature of our American econ- 
omy and has built her policy around the inevitability 
of an American depression. Without knowledge and 
the free application of reason to the analysis of facts, 
what can we expect except disaster? 

Security is a false god if it is worshipped for itself 
alone. A pathological desire for security built the 
Maginot Line and brought disaster to France. A cave 
looks like a good hiding place, but in it one is blind. 
Only the full play of reason upon facts can bring us 
the flexibility, the independence, the courage to nur- 
ture our freedom.—Sarah Gibson Blanding. 


Fear is the greatest enemy of the liberal spirit. 
When people fear an unnamed force, when they 
tremble at any challenge to an established way of 
doing things, then they become intolerant; they let 
a sense of panic overwhelm their reason and dominate 
their behavior—Sarah Gibson Blanding. 


S-R BONDS 
(Concluded from page 258) 


as a profession was cutting its own throat by what you 
term so aptly the “defensive attitude.” It is time we 
quit running down our profession, and started building 
it up—to the public. Privately, we may wash all the 
ditty linen which needs it. Applying this to staff rela- 
tions, the administrator who adopts a defensive atti- 
tude, or works himself into a place where he can do 
nothing but defend his ideas and decisions has done 
something worse than change himself—he has made it 
impossible for his teachers to go anywhere but on the 
defensive also, no matter how much they might like 
to be objective, and, yes, even helpful and cooperative. 

You, and some others writing in this issue, take the 
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position that our schools and colleges must introduce 
new courses to train both administrators and teachers 
in public relations work. (I'm glad you didn’t leaye 
the teachers out.) Maybe, but what is wrong with 
applying what we already know to this urgent job? 

What are teachers told they should do if they wish 
to do effective work in educating their students? Giye 
them a rich and varied number of contacts with the 
subject, make ample information available to them jp 
as many different forms and ways as possible, lead 
them to discover ways of identifying and solving their 
problems, of working together, and of evaluating their 
decisions, continue these procedures, once interest j 
aroused, and keep open and free from strain the 
avenues of communication among the members of the 
group and with the teacher. If that isn’t a perfe¢ 
setup for public relations also, I am greatly mistaken 
in what I consider public relations to be. Of course, J 
realize that you and the others are probably thinking 
in terms of applied techniques to be used when yoy 
speak of new courses and training in this field, but our 
schools can’t wait for another generation to be properly 
grounded in this work. As in the classroom, we have 
to start with what we have, and where we are. Why not 
use what we do know, at least? 

I have just one comment on Shibler’s article: Ament 
But I wonder if he realizes the full significance of the 
order in which he places the two major problems of 
school administration: the central office-classroom gap 
first, the central office-home gap second. He almost 
brings out, but not quite, that any bridge over the gap 
between home and central-office must be built might 
through the classroom, with the classroom teacher a 
necessary gitder to the structure, not just annoying 
adornment or unnecessary expense. And I would ay 
with him that the administrator “who shuts out of his 
planning and thinking” the public (and I would insert 
also, his TEACHERS, with caps intentional) “not only 
lets a rich resource go unused, but actually insults the 
intelligence. . . ." How hard they work at things which 
their teachers would be delighted to help solve! 

There were lots of things I liked. The repeated 
emphasis on the idea that administration of all kinds 
is essentially a matter of human relations, for instance, 
and that every person connected with any system is@ 
part of its public relations program, whether he want 
to be or not, pleased me. Ascher’s one sentence palit 
graph at the bottom of his first column should be st 
in capital letters, for how true it is only one who has 
experienced repeated evasion can appreciate. And Dat 
land must have gotten his examples and ideas straight 
from the “little fellow,” for this “forgetting” is a ae 
cial point. It is not so much the “forgetting” as i 
nonchalance with which it is announced, repeated, aad 
shrugged off that indicates a basic attitude fatal to aay 
decent kind of human relations, public, staff, or privat 
I note he answers the “tiredness” argument much as? 
answered you: the teachers are “tired” too, and fot 
the same reasons. And “Close That Open Door" 
would like to see reprinted in every magazine and newe 
paper which might possibly reach an executive of aay 
kind.—Ino Howe. 
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Three Educational Fre 


dose veview and appraisal, It‘is well, therefore, that 


summer in Brussels 1 saw the impressive memorial in Gonor of 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


doms. These four freedoms, however, are not quite the samiggs those enumerated by the late * 
President Roosevelt, The four freedoms on this Belgian memorial are freedom @f.@membly,: 
freedom of the press, freedom of worship, and freedom of edyeation. It seemed tO me signifi- 


At each of this monument stands a statue representing one of the four free- 


F qt that this memorial linked, on an equal footing with freedom to persuade, feedom to — 


mblish, and freedom to pray, a fourth freedom—the freedom te learn. 


The word “free” as appliéd to education has at least tc make our educational system. as free. as pouible 
diree different meanings. Im these times al! of our ae 
da) institutions, including thé schools, are under o. 


3 


we Americans remind ourselves of the various ways 
ig which we have made our schools free, and how we 
to keep them so. Vigilance remains the price of 
liberty, in education as in t. of teaching arithmetic, or of arranging 
The first meaning of “free” schools is economic. hi and learning | 
When we speak of free education, we usually mean are 

that it is paid for from the public purse and provided suggestions to the experimental 

without cost to the entire population of suitable age. « of schools has been an exceedingly 

The conviction that self-government is possibic only 


FA, 


| @exercised by educated men funs far back into our 


history. This concept also penetrates deeply into 


many of our present social arrangements. We intend 


that government by the people shall endure. We are. 
therefore, required to se€ to it that all the people 
tall have a full opportunity to learn the rights and _ 


duties of American citizenship. 


We have come a Jong Way in making education 


E fee in this economic sense. We have not reached the 


end of the road. There are still a few individuals and = 
goups who do not believe that wniversal free edu- freedom of the mind. We have regarded our Ameri- — 


ation is either possible or desirable. Many economic schools ag instruments for presenting varied | 


dutacles to the achievement of equal educational points of view, for giving practice in the evaluation: ~~ 
opportunity remain. Nevertheless, our country has of evidence, and in reaching rational conclusions. We — 


| gme farther in offering free education to all its have looked upon our schools as a means of protect- 
S Gizens than any other nation anywhere in the world, ing our citizens from bias, rather than as a means for 


@at any point in history. indoctrinating the young. For that reasom, our schools 


ME There is a second sense in which the word “free” at their best indgctrinate only in the eimeiples of | ars 
Gn be applied to Americam schools. We have aimed freedom ..... 


The teaching profession in this country will do its utmose to keep education tise in the 


| eonomic sense, free in ability to adapt, and free in the right and the duty to gevelop atti- 


tudes and standards of critical thought and civic responsibility. The teaching prosession can 
to more take any other attitude than the medical profession could try to make people ill. . 

Other countries of the world have achieved in varying d each of the three aspects of 
feedom in education: Many countries, including many Of the dictatorships, Rave a sub-- 
tantial amount of freé schooling in the economic sense, Nearly all countries Mave been — 
willing to consider new methods of education if they gave promise of achieving desirable re- 


Smits. The unique character of freedom in American education, as contrasted with, that of 5 


the dictatorships, is its intellectual frecdom, and this is a priceless heritage. "7 


| 
Bes 
fal control 
pur schools. 
second @spect Of like 
the first, has not gone unchallenged. schools are 
criticized from time to time because they do feel free 77 
to try new tesébing methods, new of 
subject matter, or Mew mechanical to teaching. 
There is a thind respect in which we gam apply the 
adjective “free™ t@ American schools. We want our = 

schools to be free not only in economiie terms, and 

not only in termp Of ability to try new methods. We | aaa | 

{ 
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: It's Mot too casy to give your impressions of your 
i Own country when you come home for a visit, My 
is commonplace €nouga: as 
E got jiere, 7 was home! in spite of all the years 
away, a lifetime, o> home. Some things are in the foothilig ana ghountains meet Closely; 
| ‘yoru bones, and your native iand is one of them. found it change, foo. The tens of thousands am 
things and wonderful, the vast cattle. And And the Black liquid. gif 
horizons, the ond mountains, the coud beside the oi] rigs gaunt 
: eficets, the colors of sunset in Alberta tonight, and silhouettes of Caste Mountain and Old cna 
bao 9n, but nothing is strange. Yet, while nothing is And take Edmaguiton. Sixty thousand peoplgs 
Strange, a great ceal is — from little things to I studied Mowe there’ are one hun 
big ones. Thank wait. oc she doesn't say “You're thousand, To I see black 
welcome” ax she «sed to: ihe says “Uh-huh,” which the flare pits of oil-wells. You grt a powerta 
is civil enouch, suppose, hardly ciyilized. Airline sion of heavy with whe 
Stewardesses say Sy cow’ when you leave the fight in among Gekis are the wells-@ 
plane. And people say for good morning. But and pulsing, up of from the 
Who am I to dispute the evolution of the majestic thousands @f tems aalow. 
farewell coutiesy of “God be with you,” through This is the iuetycountry—the land 


“Good-bye” to “Bye now’? boom and and 
It was interesting to wotch the children’s impress ready Canada in. the 
sions. Mz daughter of had often said: “I'm all proptirtion population, and 


Englisfi, I'm nut Canadian.” But when we put her at the world lives in peach 

the plane to return to she whispered: “I'm felt some eymmplacency or s:nugness in 
sorry to leave Canacs She'd heard that North too, right to west, as if some virtue 
American gi.is were loud crooner-crazy and illit- to us persomalig Betause our country is so 

erate and so on, but that’s net what she found in two almost asi people: were thinking: “We're a 
months in Canada and ‘he United States. Aud my guys—we'ye got Or nickel, or Uranium, ot 


son of twelve the » cost people he'd met in his ore. Would weoatill be a great people if 
life were two boys named floyd and Mike on a ranch British, we were on @ small 
dm Alberta, anc that bascball is as good a game as nothing left but@mr hands and our skills? 


@ricket and soccer! ‘What a horn of pleaty i; Canadal But cam 
It was wonderful to sce these two children enters all this unless weeshare:@ Why aren't there 
ing into the Canadian heritage. Riding, fishing, and us? Why does imaenigration lag 
shooting = 22; cating | chicken and corn-on-the- million people im Europe wh o'd like to 
cob; camping a over the Carthew Pass; Asia, envious eyes @re-already turned our way 
and 


= land they say, “How lucky people are, to live here.” long can countries tike Canada Australis rea 
Pape And in some ways ‘he's my main impression ef empty when the pressures of world pop z 
Canada. It's the lucky land. You see the growth, the becoming 


power and the proliferating wealth of a country thats I've found ‘a wide interest in world aftainy 
got almost everything. You compare all this to other often not a very deep interest. Busines ang) 
countries, and you have to think: the lucky land! sional men like Hatening to lunch time om 
My first sortic ws to abrador to the great Ungava- only a few reed very mach, 
Labrador iron ore development, that exhilarating, not enough t0 Sead €ven in the 46 to So n 
exciting, and huge pioneering adventure. American here and im the States. The forcits ot 
capital is behind it, but Canadian brains and brawn  tinent ane tom €o givé us too mucli 
are doing it: building a 4oomile railway through stuff. the paris gump, social chit-chat, Walter 
ke almost impossib!e country to exploit billions of tons hell, comic strige. that ave Indicrous but Hoe 
Baie of iron ore. There we had millions of acres of snow, and advertisements, Que day in Canada fT lock 


He bog, and tundra; we sce it now becoming one of the vain for a fil} report of Adlai Stevenson's acay 
fich iron ore regions of the world. The whole north speech to tie Convention—one: 
is sea of treasure. Anc there's the oil of Alberta. finest speech@s American ti 
All this and agricultural and forest wealth—for only But anyway, my main imp of home) ara 
fifteen million people. The lucky land. the luckiness of Canada, is the gp g * a 


Even the prairies |ooked richer and different this beauty of Camagay im very glad 
time. I'd so often seen them when they were dry and “are ‘and-that, having been! ze 
covered with dust clouds. Now they were covered with oo sy cet aig in their bones, ie 
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